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A new 7th-8th grade CIVICS 


By Edmonson, Dondineau, and Letton 


CIVICS 


FOR 
Olette 
* Nae * 





CIVICS FOR YOUTH 


bringing to the upper grades a study of civics by these expert seasoned 
writers and teachers. 


Civics as the study of how to be a good citizen is the approach— 
boys and girls are citizens, too. 


Extreme simplicity is the keynote, in such features as style, vocabu- 
lary study, study helps, and activities. 


For further information 
please write to the Macmillan office 
which serves your school 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


350 Mission Street San Francisco 5 























New Books 


Current publications submitted to the 
JourNAL recently for review include 
the following: 


BAILarRD, VirGINIA, AND McKown, Harry C. 
So You Were Elected! New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1946. Pp. 
xii +264. $1.80. 


Carr, WiLL1AM G, One World in the Making: 
The United Nations. Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1946. Pp. vit+100. $1.00. 


Cross, E. A., ano Cross, NEAL M. Litera- 
ture: A Series of Anthologies: Heritage 
of World Literature. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1946. Pp. xii+628. $3.00. 


CusHMAN, Ropert E. Keep Our Press Free. 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 123. New 
York: Public Affairs Committee, Inc. (22 
East Thirty-eighth Street), 1946. Pp. 32. 
$0.10. 


GRUENBERG, BENJAMIN C. How Can We 
Teach About Sex? Public Affairs Pam- 
phlet No. 122. New York: Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc. (22 East Thirty-eighth 
Street), 1946. Pp. 32. $0.10. 





Jounson, WILLIAM, AND NEWKIRK, Louis V. 
General Woodworking. Industrial Arts 
Education Series. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1946. Pp. viiit+-284. $2.00. 


McKown, Harry C. Home Room Guidance. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1946 (second edition). Pp. xx +522. $3.75. 


NEA Handbook. Washington: National Ed- 
ucation Association, 1946. Pp. 320. $1.00 


NICHOLSON, Frep. Mechanical Drawing. New 
York: D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 
1946. Pp. vii+211. $2.00. 


SmitH, Henry Lester; Ducpae, Katu- 
LEEN; STEELE, BEULAH Faris; AND Mc- 
ELHINNEY, Rospert Stewart. One Hun- 
dred Fifty Years of Grammar Textbooks. 
Bulletin of the School of Education, In- 
diana University, Vol. XXII, Nos. 5 and 6. 
Bloomington, Indiana: Division of Re- 
search and Field Services, School of Edu- 
cation, Indiana University, 1946. Pp. 200. 
$0.50. 


SPINGARN, JEROME H. Radio /s Yours. Pub- 
lic Affairs Pamphlet No. 121. New York: 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc. (22 East 
Thirty-eighth Street), 1946. Pp. 32. $0.10. 








Time to Ease the Burdens of 
the Teacher Shortage 


with These Time-Saving Texts 


In the Social Studies 


THIS OUR WORLD—A Pageant of World History 
By Bining, Howland, Shryock. Published 1946. Completely new. Superior teaching aids. 


DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA—Basal Civics. 1946 Edition. 


By Muthard, Hastings, Gosnell. Rich in teaching aids and vitally interesting to pupils. 


In Composition and Grammar 


ENJOYING ENGLISH 


By Wolfe and Geyer. Grades 9-12. Actually makes pupils ask for more composition 
work. A suggestion-packed Teacher Aid for each book. 


In First-Year Algebra 


ALGEBRA IN EASY STEPS 
By Edwin I. Stein. Highly individualized, practically self-teaching, over 15,000 exercises. 


All Listed in California 
NEWSON & COMPANY 


72 Fifth Avenue 


New York 11, N.Y. 











Next Month 
HE March issue of the JouRNAL 
will feature a symposium on “Crit- 
ical Problems in the Junior College.” 
Frank B. Lindsay, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education, 
introduces the symposium with an edi- 
torial entitled “Past and Present in Cali- 
fornia Junior Colleges.” Critical prob- 
lems in junior colleges throughout the 
United States are reviewed by Dr. Jesse 
Bogue, Executive Secretary, American 
Association of Junior Colleges, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Another article from the 
national point of view is written by Dr. 
Rosco C. Ingalls, Director, East Los 
Angeles Junior College, and President 
of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges, in which he outlines the 
changes in the organization of the As- 
sociation. 





Other articles in the symposium are 
contributed by active leaders in the Cali- 
fornia Junior College Federation. Grace 
Bird, Director, Bakersfield Junior Col- 
lege, presents a report of the Federa- 
tion’s Committee on General Education. 
Dr. John L. Lounsbury, Chairman of 
the Federation’s Committee on Voca- 
tional Education, writes on the develop- 
ment of technical-vocational education. 
Dr. Nicholas Ricciardi, President of 
Sacramento College, discusses the ac- 
crediting of curricula of the technical- 
institute type. Dr. Basil H. Peterson, 
Director of Glendale College and Presi- 
dent of the California Junior College 
Federation, contributes an article on 
the problem of junior-college and high- 
school relationships. And John H. Mc- 
Coy, Director of Santa Ana Junior Col- 
lege and Treasurer of the Federation, 
writes on public relations. 





FOURTH EDITION 





ENGLISH IN ACTION 


A cumulative series that teaches 
—mastery of speech, writing, reading, and listening 
—grammar as a correct and effective aid to expression 
—self-criticism, self-appraisal, and self-improvement 


—exercises that foster individual skills and interests 


IN 4 BOOKS FOR GRADES IX-XII: Course |, Grade 9; Course Il, 
Grade 10; Course III, Grade 11; Course IV, Grade 12. 


D.C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


182 Second Street, San Francisco 5 


J. C. TRESSLER 









































THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


rr’ HE secondary school of a hun- 
dred years ago—yes, even of fifty 
years ago—was a college preparatory 
school and it did its job well. But since 
1890 the secondary school has grown 
greatly in size, and today it must serve 
the needs of all youth, college-bound or 
not. Even as it has worked vigorously 
to adjust itself to this expansion of its 
population, it has served the nation well 
in preparing the majority of youth to 
live in a complicated world. Those boys 
who have graduated from it have fought 
their hearts out on battlefields which 
will be famous for all times. They pos- 
sessed the traits which made them will- 
ing to fight and even die for democracy. 
Any system of education that graduates 
pupils who will pay the supreme price 
to preserve freedom for all men has not 
failed. 


“But the secondary school needs vast 
improvements to make it the kind of 
institution it can become. In a democ- 
racy we cannot ask whether a child is 
the son of a laborer or of a captain of 
industry before we admit him to a sec- 
ondary school, and we should not ask 
his color or race or future vocational 
goal before we decide whether he should 
be educated. That decision has already 
been made. We educate all youth. The 
secondary school must help all youth to 
live effectively in a democracy, must 
prepare well for future study those 
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youth who can profit by a college educa- 
tion, and train for immediate occupa- 
tional employment those who leave 
school at the end of the secondary 
period. 

“If the modern secondary school is to 
meet the needs of society today we must 
immediately study its practices. We 
should restate its objectives, discover 
the needs of youth, build sequences of 
learning in the common areas and prob- 
lems of life, and provide enriched ex- 
periences and opportunities for boys 
and girls in all other curriculum areas. 
This will require some bold strokes— 
breaking away from rigid subject clas- 
sifications, retraining teachers to be 
more competent in many areas, relating 
the school more closely to the activities 
of the community, and making distinct 
innovations in administration. 

“America possesses the money, the 
equipment, the philosophy, and the lead- 
ership to make its secondary schools the 
most powerful institution in the world 
for building a nation where men may 
live together peacefully and without 
fear of want. But to accomplish these 
goals we must act in harmony with the 
issues of the times.” J. PAUL LEON- 
ARD, President, San Francisco State 
College, in “Developing the Secondary 
Curriculum.”* 





* J, Paul Leonard, Dovelopins the Secondary 
School Curriculum, pp. 551-552. New York: 
Rinehart & Company, Inc., 1946. 



































SECONDARY EDUCATION IN CALIFORNIA 


4 This issue of the JOURNAL appears without benefit of the customary monthly 
symposium. As a bow in the direction of those readers who weary of the monthly 
series of brief articles concentrated upon a symposium topic, the February JOURNAL 
is devoted to a variety of articles dealing with secondary education—varied both 


in length and in topic. 


The editorial, an excerpt from Dr. J. Paul Leonard's new book, entitled “Developing 
the Secondary School Curriculum,” suggests that the secondary school—despite its 
accomplishments—can be far more than it now is. The first article, written by Dr. 
Flaud C. Wooton, Associate Professor of Education, University of California at Los 
Angeles, presents the author's conception of needed reform in secondary education 
in California. In “General Education in Public Schools,” Dr. Malcolm S. MacLean 
shares with the readers his views in meeting the common needs of students within 
the schools. Edward Y. Lindsay, Head, Foreign Language Department, Grant Union 
High School, North Sacramento, discusses the problems which confront teachers of 
secondary-school academic subjects in his article, “The School Man’s Latin and the 
Professor's.” Miss Elsie Gibbs, Director of Secondary Education, San Bernardino City 
Schools, outlines the factors which teachers consider important in selecting teaching 


positions. 


Two progress reports on educational activities of importance to secondary educa- 
tion in California are included—one by W. Earl Sams, Chief, Bureau of Aviation Edu- 
cation, California State Department of Education, who reports on the work of the 
Bureau, and another by Dr. Bernice Moss, Consultant in Health Education, State 
Department of Education, who reviews the work of the Extended School and Com- 
munity Health Education Project in California. Three recent surveys are summarized 
—by Laurence L. Belanger, Principal, Junior High School, Coalinga, in “Testing in 
California Secondary Schools”; by Loren A. Critser, Principal, Napa Junior High 
School, in “Junior-High-School Extra-Curricular Activities”; and by the Committee 
for the Survey of County Secondary-Curriculum Co-ordination in California. Reviews 
of recent books and current research and SECONDARY SKETCHES complete the 
issue. 
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Needed Reform in California 
Secondary Education 


ALIFORNIA secondary edu- 

cation is in dire need of reform. 
This conclusion arises from an exami- 
nation of certain symptoms of ineffec- 
tiveness in the high schools of the state 
which indicate a failure to develop a 
secondary curriculum adequate to the 
needs of the times. 

Three of these symptoms are: first, 
the establishment of a Subject C re- 
quirement by the Academic Senate of 
the University of California; second, 
the proposal of a framework for the so- 
cial studies by the California State Cur- 
riculum Commission and the State De- 
partment of Education’s Division of 
Secondary Education; and, third, the 
slavish adherence to the Carnegie unit 
by the administrators and the teachers 
in the secondary schools of the state. 
Comments concerning these three symp- 
toms are in order. 


THE SUBJECT C REQUIREMENT 
HE Academic Senate of the Univer- 
sity of California recently adopted a 

Subject C “examination and remedial 

course in mathematics, parallel in every 

respect to the present examination and 
course in Subject A.” This adoption 
represents a step, in addition to the ex- 
amination in Subject A, in the direction 
of a resumption of examinations of 
candidates for admission to the Uni- 
versity in all subjects required for ad- 
mission. It also represents an addition, 
for those required to take the Subject 

C course in mathematics, to the Uni- 

versity’s program of instruction at 

the secondary-school level—a program 
which at present includes the Subject 

A course, certain elementary courses in 
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q Dr. Flaud C. Wooton, Associate 
Professor of Education, University of 
California, Los Angeles, contributes a 
thought-provoking article—a personal 
statement which does not represent 
the views of the University of Cali- 
fornia or any of its officials. Dr. Woo- 
ton has taught at the University of 
Oregon, Stanford University, Rhode 
Island State College, the Claremont 
College Graduate School, and the 
International School of Geneva, Swit- 
zerland. He was Director of two PEA 
Workshops at Claremont for teachers 
in schools of the Eight Year Study; he 
was on the staff of the Stanford Work- 
shop of the Commission on Teacher 
Education (1941); and he served as 
Assistant Secretary of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission of the Na- 
tional Education Association in the 
summers of 1944 and 1945. Dr. Woo- 
ton has contributed chapters to books, 
translated “L’Ecole Active” (Adolph 
Ferriere) into English, and published 
forty articles on educational subjects. 





the foreign languages (both modern and 
classical ), and other instances of courses 
the substance of which is commonly in- 
cluded in the secondary-school cur- 
riculum. 


Though no intimations of additional 
examinations and courses have so far 
appeared, the logic of confining exami- 
nations and courses to English and 
mathematics is not clear. Is it because 
the high schools do a poorer job of in- 
struction in those two fields? It seems 
logical that instruction in art, music, 
science, social studies, and so on through 
the high-school curriculum, is no better 
than in English and mathematics—or 
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that high-school instruction in English 
and mathematics is as good as in other 
subjects. Will the University, in the 
course of time, establish examinations 
and courses in Subjects B, D, E, F,... 
and Z? Or, do English and mathematics 
enjoy special favor and function as sub- 
jects preparatory for higher education ? 
It is difficult to conclude that, since 
written expression and competence with 
quantitative concepts and functions are 
comparatively objective, they are, there- 
fore, the only subjects of study desirable 
for college entrance with a demonstra- 
tion of ability. So far, however, art, 
music, science, social studies, and other 
subjects at the secondary level, have 
not been subjected to the treatment ac- 
corded English and mathematics—at 
least at the University of California. 
(The foreign languages constitute a 
special case with reference to entrance 
requirements. ) 


HIS move on the part of the Uni- 

versity, possibly a result, in part, of 
the improved position of mathematics 
and the sciences brought about by the 
recent war, suggests the question of 
whether or not the University should 
expand its offerings of secondary-school 
subjects. An accumulation of dissatis- 
faction with the mathematical abilities 
of new students, coupled with a pres- 
sure for university-trained workers with 
mathematical and technological compe- 
tence, is probably another factor con- 
tributing to the action of the Academic 
Senate: 

In view of the annual per-student- 
cost to the state for University instruc- 
tion (probably from three to five times 
the cost of high-school instruction), the 
complement of the preceding question 
is: If the high schools perform their 
functions, why should the University, 
on its own initiative, add to the second- 
ary-school functions? Is it not an un- 
wise administration of the State’s 
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finances in its total program .of public 
education? Sound public policy would 
demand that the secondary-school ac- 
tivities of the University be reduced, 
rather than increased. 

The high schools, irrespective of the 
action of the Academic Senate, have a 
continuous obligation to seek improve- 
ment in their educational programs, 
Better administrative organization, cur- 
riculum development, teaching pro- 
cedures, and pupil guidance are, mani- 
festly, to be sought at all times. Prog- 
ress in this direction will reduce—possi- 
bly remove—University dissatisfaction 
with the abilities of students in both 
English and mathematics. In other 
words, the high schools conceivably can, 
by doing their work better, relieve the 
need—at least in part—for the Univer- 
sity to carry on work at the secondary 
level. 


HE immediate response to the Uni- 

versity’s Subject C requirement will 
be the establishment of a twelfth-grade 
semester course designed as a “review” 
of mathematics. This course, like senior 
English for college-preparatory pupils, 
will consist of “cramming” for the Sub- 
ject C examination. It will, thus, add 
to the present schedules of subjects and 
to teaching difficulties and, in all likeli- 
hood, create more strain in public re- 
lations. Teachers and schools will be 
evaluated for their records of success 
in “passing” the examination, by the 
public and by higher institutions, much 
as they are now in English. All will 
agree that the institution of a “cram” 
course in mathematics is undesirable. 


One cause for dissatisfaction with the 
mathematical competence of applicants 
for admission is found in the fact that 
many pupils earn units in algebra and 
geometry in the ninth and tenth or tenth 
and eleventh grades; then they take no 
more mathematics before graduating 
from high school. Thus, there is for 
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these pupils a period of one or two years 
of “lying dormant” as far as instruction 
in mathematics is concerned. The ac- 
companying table, showing mathematics 
enrollments of 1946 graduates of six 
California high schools of varying sizes, 
indicates that twenty of the forty-four 
pupils took no mathematics in the 
twelfth grade.” 


ENROLLMENTS IN MATHEMATICS FOR Forty- 
Four 1946 GrapuaTeEs or Srx CALIFORNIA 
HicH ScHOooLs 


Grade Grade Grade Grade 


Students enrolled in: 9 10 11 12 Total 
1. First-year 
Algebra .................. aly | aca 45 


0 
2.Plane Geometry...0 22 18 5° 45 
3. Advanced Algebra 0 1 14 5 

4. Trig. and Solid 


Geometry .............. 0 0 ee Se) 
5. General Mathe- 

NS Ftd aX 14 1 0 oe 
6. Sub-total ....... ma: 42 39 35 24 


7.No mathematics... 2 5 9 20 


sien veen44 44 44 44 


The conclusion to be drawn from this 
table is that requirements in mathe- 
matics, especially algebra and geometry, 
are usually met in the early years of 
high-school attendance. As a result, 
forgetting sets in before college entrance 
so that, among many applicants for ad- 
mission, the residue of learning in alge- 
bra and geometry is not conspicuous by 
its quantity. Of course, this judgment 
does not apply to those pupils who study 
mathematics continuously during their 
four years of high school. 


8. Total 





1 The forty-four transcripts examined in- 
cluded 7 from School A, to enrollment 40, 
located in a mountainous area; 5 from School 
B, total enrollment 300, in a rich farming area; 
8 from School C, total enrollment 450, in a 
well-to-do desert region; 5 from School D 
enrollment 2,000, in a suburban district; 3 
from School a small specialized metropoli- 
tan high school; and 16 from School F, a large 
city senior high school. The forty-four tran- 
scripts were taken at random from the col- 
lege-preparatory pupils of the graduating 
classes, except in the case of School A. In 
that school, all of the 1946 graduates were in- 
cluded. No claim is made that these forty- 
four transcripts constitute a representative 
- Sample, but it is estimated that they represent 
the major patterns of units found in the tran- 
scripts of college-preparatory pupils. 


The amounts of mathematics taken 
by these forty-four pupils, as measured 
in terms of units, are indicated below. 


TotraL MATHEMATICS UNITS EARNED BY 
Forty-Four 1946 GrapuUATEs oF SIx 
CALIFORNIA HiGH SCHOOLS 


Number of Number of Per Cent of 

Units Pupils Pupils 
4 12 27.3 
3% 3 68 
3 10 22.7 
2% 4 9.1 
2 13 29.5 
1ly% 1 2.3 
1 1 2.3 
4 100.0 


This table shows that most college- 
preparatory pupils take two, three, or 
four years of mathematics in high 
school. Presumably, those who take 
four units anticipate scientific or techni- 
cal careers; those with two units are 
largely majors in the humanities, social 
studies, art, music, physical education, 
home economics, or business education 
when they get to college. Possibly the 
two-unit group has no need for high- 
school mathematics, in either the higher 
institution or the secondary school. 
Algebra and geometry are taken by 
many pupils in the high school to meet 
requirements, to satisfy parents, or to 
preserve peer status. 

Whether or not mathematical compe- 
tence for other than preparatory or vo- 
cational purposes should be carried be- 
yond the eighth grade has never been 
demonstrated. It is a philosophical 
question, involving careful consider- 
ation of the social purposes of the school 
and of the nature and needs of ado- 
lescence and adult life. Clearly, our 
Greco-Roman tradition of education in 
the Seven Liberal Arts and, more lat- 
terly, the pressure of college-entrance 
requirements (which is probably a 
manifestation of the cultural tradition) 
are factors predominant in the inclusion 
of algebra and geometry as graduation 
requirements for non-scientific pupils. 
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2 eee hee assuming that the phil- 
osophical question is answered in 
favor of algebra and geometry for the 
non-scientific pupil, sound educational 
considerations would demand that the 
mathematical experience be sequential 
and continuous, i. ¢., it should be re- 
quired in all grades as are physical edu- 
cation and English. To provide for such 
a requirement is to alter the organi- 
zation of the program of studies so that 
the non-scientific college-preparatory 
student will study algebra and/or ge- 
ometry in each of the four years. The 
nature of the subject matter would 
justify, possibly, two or three periods 
per week during the high-school period. 
This alteration implies a redefinition of 
the Carnegie unit as it is usually inter- 
preted but not a definition different in 
essence from that originally given. 

One can risk the prediction that the 
outcome of the rearrangement of mathe- 
matics offerings suggested in the pre- 
ceding paragraph will be less dissatis- 
faction with the mathematical abilities 
of University matriculants ; that, since 
they have not gone through a long “dor- 
mant” period with respect to mathe- 
matical study, the non-scientific high- 
school graduates will know something 
of algebra and geometry when they re- 
ceive their diplomas. That they know 
little or nothing of either subject as a 
result of the present program followed 
by the non-scientific group is agreed. 


CURRICULUM COMMISSION’S FRAME- 
WORK IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


N December 10, 1945, the California 

State Curriculum Commission ap- 
proved a tentative framework in the 
social studies for all grades, elementary 
and secondary, through the twelfth. It 
specifically charged the State Depart- 
ment’s Division of Secondary Education 
with the preparation of an amplification 
of the framework proposed for grades 
nine through twelve. The framework 
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and its amplification, for the four high- 
school grades, have been discussed in 
meetings called for the purpose in differ- 
ent parts of the state. Presumably, the 
tentative framework is designed to be- 
come a “State Guide to Curriculum De- 
velopment” at the high-school level, and 
the details within the amplification are 
to constitute the suggested units within 
each segment of the framework. 

These developments indicate that all 
is not well in California secondary edu- 
cation. Apparently, the high-school 
people ore allowed dissatisfaction with 
the high-school curriculum to reach the 
stage where the State Department and 
the Curriculum Commission conceive 
their job to be to set forth a state plan. 
As a result, the framework and details 
in the high-school social studies are 
being determined, evidently, by a cen- 
tral body. This body, in turn, dispenses 
its plan with the expectation that the 
secondary schools will reorganize their 
social-studies programs accordingly. 

Signs already point to the Curriculum 
Commission’s proceeding, in a similar 
manner, toward a “State Guide in 
Mathematics.” Why should it stopthere ? 


HE non-participating observer may 

well ask: Why do the secondary- 
school people in the state want a “blue- 
print” handed down to them? If they 
do not want a “blueprint,” why have 
they allowed this situation to arise? Is 
it possible for the secondary people so 
to co-operate among themselves, using 
the State Department, to be sure, as a 
co-ordinating and service agency, as to 
determine the curriculum patterns and 
their details? Specialized groups—. ¢., 
the county and city secondary-curricu- 
lum co-ordinators and directors, the 
California Society of Secondary Edu- 
cation, the Social Science Association 
of Southern California, and the class- 
room teachers throughout the state, 
should be making special curriculum 
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studies to contribute to the total pro- 
gram of curriculum development in the 
social studies. 

The framework, as adopted by the 
Curriculum Commission in December, 
1945, provides for the following 
courses : 


Ninth Grade 
I. World of Industry (state and nation) 
II. Scientific Development 
III. Vocational Opportunities 


Tenth Grade 
World History 


Eleventh Grade 
United States History and Civics 


Twelfth Grade 
Problems of Citizenship 


The chief defects of this framework 
are, first, that it is a combination of 
existing practice and a “scissors-and- 
paste” arrangement, and, second, that 
it is not based upon a study of the social 
and pupil needs. There is no evidence 
that nation-wide studies were consulted 
or that their recommendations are re- 
flected in the framework. The findings 
of the Committee on Social Studies of 
the Commission on the Reorganization 
of Secondary Education, the American 
Historical Association’s Commission on 
the Social Studies, the Commission on 
the Secondary School Curriculum’s The 
Social Studies in General Education, 
and the Social Studies Investigation 
centered at Stanford a few years back— 
none of these seems to have been con- 
sidered by the Curriculum Commission. 


ROFESSEDLY, the Commission 

provides an arrangement based on 
practice—i. e., many, if not most, of the 
schools in the state offer the subjects 
listed above in grades nine through 
twelve. No evidence is presented to 
show that the framework coincides with 
practice. A cursory examination reveals 
a wide variety of practice, except for the 
universal offering of United States His- 
tory in the eleventh grade. 


References to the six schools, men- 
tioned in connection with the Subject 
C requirement, illustrate the wide vari- 
ation. School A offers ‘one semester of 
Social Studies in the ninth grade, one 
year of American History (required) 
in the eleventh, and Problems of Ameri- 
can Life in the twelfth. School B has 
one year of Orientation in the ninth, 
one of World History in the tenth, 
American History in the eleventh, and 
no social studies in the twelfth. School 
C provides the same program as School 
B except that Social Studies is substi- 
tuted for Orientation in the ninth grade. 
School D includes one semester of Ori- 
entation in the ninth, offers one year 
of World History in the tenth, provides 
American History in the eleventh, and 
requires one year of Civics in the 
twelfth. School E has a program based 
on a double-period Social Living course 
in the ninth grades of the contributing 
junior high schools, a semester of Euro- 
pean History in the tenth, American 
History in the eleventh, and Senior 
Problems in the twelfth. School F has 
the same program as School E except 
that Social Studies is substituted for 
Modern European History in the tenth 
grade. Though these six schools are a 
mere sampling, they indicate that prac- 
tice in the framework of the social- 
studies program is anything but uni- 
form. 


U' is hardly likely that the larger 
school systems will pay any attention 
to the Curriculum Commission’s recom- 
mendations. It is probable that many 
of the schools in suburban and middle- 
sized cities will continue, as always, to 
work out their own subject sequences 
or to follow the lead of the larger cities. 
In other words, formulating a proposed 
state-wide framework is quite different 
from establishing uniform practice. 

A second point to consider is that 
not all pupils take all of the subjects 
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offered. For example, among the seven 
1946 graduates of School A, all had one 
year of American History, five had one 
year of Problems of American Life, 
three had year courses in World His- 
tory, and four had half-year and one a 
full-year course in ninth-grade Social 
Studies. Comparable variations are 
found in the larger schools, with the 
addition of several elective courses in 
the tenth and twelfth grades. Hence, 
should a given sequence of courses be 
justified on the ground that the full se- 
quence meets the needs of youth, it is 
quite evident that the school’s successes 
in meeting those needs are spotty. This 
observation, in turn, suggests the elimi- 
nation of electives, provided the courses 
offered are deemed essential to ado- 
lescent growth and development. 


HE widespread requirement of 

United States History in the 
eleventh grade does not reach all youth 
because of the numbers who quit school. 
School A, for example, had enrollments 
last year of fifteen in the ninth, ten in 
the tenth, seven in the eleventh, and 
seven in the twelfth grade. A little less 
than one-half of the total enrollment 
completes the secondary school in this 
case. School A’s enrollment over the 
last ten years has not changed; and 
during that period, only one graduate 
has entered a four-year higher insti- 
tution. Various external pressures, in- 
cluding college-entrance requirements, 
seem to interfere with an adjustment of 
this school’s program to the needs of the 
pupils and the community. The sub- 
jects not taken by the majority include 
—in addition to United States History 
—geometry, physics, and chemistry. 
Nor does the state continuation-school 
law help matters. It is a well-known 
fact that in the smaller schools of the 
state it is impossible to enforce the law 
or to observe its spirit. 
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9 tier Curriculum Commission’s pro- 
posal for the ninth grade seems to 
be an arbitrary selection of one phase 
of the cultural pattern—namely, the 
scientific, technological, and industrial 
phenomena of modern life. That these 
are important no person with his senses 
functioning will deny. But the state- 
ment in the amplification that “the stu- 
dent is a citizen of a nation which is 
great because of its industries” (italics 
are mine) suggests an undue emphasis 
on the material aspects of our culture. 
The pupil has just completed the study 
of American History in the seventh and 
eighth grades ; and he will take, accord- 
ing to the plan, World History in the 
tenth and United States History again 
in the eleventh. It runs counter to 
sound educational principles to draw in- 
dustrial development out of the matrix 
of the total cultural pattern for special 
emphasis. Industrial development can 
best be understood as a phase of, not 
apart from, the other interests of man- 
kind—political, social, cultural, and eco- 
nomic. 

From the foregoing discussion, it 
seems desirable for the Curriculum 
Commission, the State Division of Sec- 
ondary Education, and the secondary- 
school people of the state to attack the 
problem of curriculum revision in the 
social studies together. A co-operative 
program of study should result in a pro- 
posal for curriculum development ad- 
justed to the needs of adolescents and 
to the major social phenomena going 
on about us. In fact, such a program 
of study and such a proposal should 
not be restricted to the social-studies 
area; they should encompass the entire 
secondary-school curriculum. Only 
through such a co-operative effort, pur- 
sued intelligently and understandingly, 
will there be produced a program which 
will have a good chance of being set up 
in the schools. 
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REORGANIZATION OF THE 
PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


Ts habitual use of the Carnegie unit 
in measuring high-school subjects is 
so deeply rooted that any proposals for 
change are seldom seriously considered. 
The Carnegie unit was originally formu- 
lated to describe high-school perform- 
ance in terms common to secondary- 
school practice over the country. The 
First Annual Report of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching (New York, 1906) included 
in its definition of a college the qualifi- 
cation that the institution should require 
for admission “not less than the usual 
four years of academic or high-school 
preparation, or its equivalent, in ad- 
dition to the preacademic or grammar 
school studies” (p. 38). Fourteen units 
constituted the minimum “four years of 
academic or high school preparation” 
(p. 39). 

The Foundation designated entrance 
requirements in terms of units, follow- 
ing the plan then in use by college- 
entrance examination boards, whereby 
a unit was “. . . a course of five peri- 
ods weekly throughout an academic 
year of the preparatory school” (p. 38). 
“Thus, plane geometry, which is usu- 
ally studied five periods weekly . . . is 
estimated as one unit. In other words, 
the value of the unit is based upon the 
actual amount of work required and not 
upon the time specified for, the prepa- 
ration of the work.” 


IGH schools, generally, organized 

courses of study in terms of five 
periods or recitations per week for 
either a half-unit (semester) or a unit 
(year) of credit. The mechanics of this 
_ practice were easily managed in schedul- 
ing courses, assigning teachers to 
classes, and in enrolling pupils. One 
day’s program or schedule served as the 
pattern for the next, thus permitting 


the establishment of routine as to the 
daily tasks of keeping records. 

A by-product of this plan is noted in 
the consistency and simplification of the 
teacher’s duties. Five classes per day 
became, in time, a fairly standard load. 
With an average of thirty pupils per 
class, the teacher had 150 pupil contacts 
per day. These remained constant regu- 
larly through the semester, frequently 
through the year. Teacher and pupils 
became well-acquainted. 

In addition, the chief administrator 
was responsible for one daily program. 
Once the “conflicts” were removed, he 
could sit back and, as far as the pro- 
gram of studies was concerned, he could 
let the teachers and pupils do their 
work. His job in program-making was 
seasonal. Within a few days, he knew 
the program -by heart, the routine of 
the school was established, and other 
duties could receive his attention. 

Thus, for teacher and administrator, 
the organization of the school’s activi- 
ties was, and is, relatively simple. It 
may be added that the pupil, too im- 
mature to evaluate the adequacy of the 
program as related to his own develop- 
ment, also rested easy. 


© Snes Carnegie Foundation was not 
responsible for the assiduous appli- 
cation of the one-unit-per-year plan. It 
specifically provided in its First Annual 
Report (p. 38) that any subject “studied 
two periods weekly throughout an aca- 
demic year, would be counted as two- 
fifths of a unit and not as one unit.” 
Other fractional units were permissible. 
As far as the Foundation was concerned, 
the Carnegie unit did not prohibit ad- 
justment of courses of different weights 
in the high schools. The secondary 
schools were, in reality, as free as higher 
institutions in this country and the sec- 
ondary schools of Great Britain and the 
countries of Europe to organize their 
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programs to secure sequence and con- 
tinuity. 

But secondary-school administrators 
and teachers universally shied away 
from fractional units. Programs, rec- 
ords, and transcripts with fractions on 
them were avoided. Regardless of pupil 
needs and social changes outside the 
school, the routine of administrator- 
teacher-pupil convenience became en- 
trenched. In all fairness, it should be 
added that the personnel of higher insti- 
tutions, likewise, showed a decided pref- 
erence for integers as opposed to frac- 
tions, and thus contributed to the 
mechanization of the schools. Simplicity 
and clarity of statement in college cata- 
logues were sought in apparent indiffer- 
ence to the educational soundness of the 
programs in process. 

In forty years, the habit has become 
set. For one secondary school to organ- 
ize its program in the light of knowl- 
edge about adolescent growth and de- 
velopment and about the “recent social 
trends” would be fatal. Administrators 
would be inconvenienced; teachers 
would have either (a) more pupil con- 
tacts per week or (b) teaching duties 
spread over one or two more fields of 
subject matter than at present; and 
pupils would have different programs 
on different days of the week. Trans- 
fers from the changed school to an un- 
changed one would be complicated. 
Above all, the public would not under- 
stand; the school would not be “the 
way it was when I went to high school.” 
Only a widespread change is possible. 
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SUMMARY 


if emer fundamental question is: What 
is wrong with the present use of the 
Carnegie unit? The answers are at least 
three. First, its use results in an organi- 
zation of the program of studies which 
opens the way for the kind of dissatis- 
faction reflected in the establishment of 
the Subject C requirement. Second, 
its use violates educational principles 
based upon a knowledge of adolescent 
growth and development and gives rise 
to proposals, such as that of the Cali- 
fornia State Curriculum Commission, 
which further violate those principles. 
Third, its use prevents a close articu- 
lation’ of the secondary school with the 
social and. economic processes consti- 
tuting modern life. 

The crying need of the hour is for 
serious, sustained, and scientific study 
of these problems by all individuals, 
institutions, and organizations compe- 
tent to contribute to their solution. No 
one agenccy can, or should, in a de- 
mocracy, be a law unto itself, cracking 
the whip to make others step around. 
The intelligence that has created our 
arts and sciences and all their products 
adding to the welfare and happiness of 
mankind can solve these problems. But 
the words of hope and confidence, con- 
soling though they may be, do not get 
the job done. What California educators 
need to do is to awake to these problems 
and to seek their solution assiduously 
by means of co-operative endeavor. 














General Education in Public 


Schools 


ANY of us have lived through 

two wars. Some of us have sailed 
in fighting ships, flown in planes, plowed 
thru mud and dust to the battle fronts. 
We have been under bombing and shell 
fire in the heat of a summer’s day and 
the chill of a winter night. We have 
groped thru the tangled rubble of 
smashed villages and blacked-out cities. 
We have seen death and smelled its 
stench. Such experiences are exciting. 
They demand all our powers of at- 
tention in crisis. The reaction from 
them is terrific. We feel a deep relief 
when they are over. Few of us like to 
devote our energies to smashing men 
and things. 


The quieter struggles of peacetime 
are more to our taste because they re- 
sult in creation and building instead of 
destruction. We keep on the alert and 
watch keenly as Byrnes and Molotov 
lock horns in Paris over principles and 
practices in the reorganization of the 
world’s political economy, or as Taft 
and Wagner scrap it out on the floor of 
the Senate over price control or social 
security. And in education we teachers, 
as school opens each fall, gird ourselves 
for a largely joyous battle with each 
other over curriculum changes, visual 
education, guidance and a hundred other 
issues of greater or lesser import. The 
excitement that goes with these con- 
flicts is mostly pleasant and satisfying. 
It is steady. It breeds no life and death 
crises. It leads rarely to our personal 
exhaustion and depression. Rather it 
is the essence of our own growth and 
the improvement of our teaching of all 
the children of all the people of America. 


4 By MALCOLM S. MACLEAN 





4 In response to JOURNAL readers’ 
requests for articles on general edu- 
cation, Dr. MacLean’s address to the 
teachers of the City and County of 
San Francisco, delivered at the open- 
ing of the Teachers’ Institute on Sep- 
tember 3, 1946, is reprinted from the 
Supplement of the Superintendent's 
Bulletin, September 16, 1946, with per- 
mission of the Division of Publica- 
tions, San Francisco Public Schools. 
Dr. MacLean‘s views on general edu- 
cation are the result of a variety of 
experiences. Now Professor of Educa- 
tion at the University of ‘California 
at Los Angeles, Dr. MacLean has 
been Dean of the General College, 
University of Minnesota, 1932-1940; 
President, Hampton Institute, 1940- 
1943; and Commander, USNR, serving 
in Military Government duty in the 
European and Pacific Theaters. 





Such a struggle is now joined among 
us over the issue of general education 
in the public schools, in San Francisco 
no less than in Denver and New York, 
and at all levels from the first grade of 
elementary, thru high school and junior 
college, thru university and on into the 
highest reaches of adult education. It 
is my hope that, in our talk together 
this morning, we can unroll our edu- 
cational battle map and draw upon it 
the broad and the specific lines of con- 
flict. It is my hope too that I may trans- 
mit to you some of my own pleasant 
excitement about general education. 
Perhaps with both you may be able to 
decide where and how you, now and in 
the years to come, will want to pitch in 
and give your brains and feelings to 
one side or the other. 


81 
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I first began to see the beginning of 
the general education conflict thru the 
eyes and teachings of the late great 
President Lotus D. Coffman of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Dr. Coffman, as 
few others, had run the gamut. He had 
taught in elementary, and high schools, 
in teachers college and the university. 
He had been dean before he was presi- 
dent. His view of public education was 
as broad as all outdoors. His interest 
ranged from pupils, to teachers, to ad- 
ministrators and parents, from babies to 
old men and women, over all subject 
matters. He never lost himself or those 
who worked with him either in the 
manifold details of the daily grind or in 
the cloudy upper reaches of educational 
philosophy. These are some of the 
things he taught me to look for fifteen 
years ago and some of the things I have 
learned about them since that taken to- 
gether sharpen our concept of the prob- 
lem of general education. 


HERE are forces at work inside 

and outside the schools that drive us 
always to divide and expand our courses 
and curricula. We start and develop 
new units, new courses and sequences 
all along the line. Under pressures from 
our communities we add and add and 
seldom subtract. As one bitter-tongued 
observer put it “Our curricula grow 
like cancers by a process of cell division 
with little or no power of elimination. 
In my lifetime, an elementary course in 
sloyd, one in domestic science and one 
in gardening have expanded to our tre- 
mendous activities and plants for teach- 
ing home economics, industrial and shop 
training and agriculture. Academic 
courses have followed suit. The higher 
we go, the more this dividing and add- 
ing goes on. An ordinary state uni- 
versity this fall will offer upwards of a 
thousand separate courses. One of the 
largest lists two thousand seven hun- 
dred. As one of your jobs, you ele- 
mentary and high school teachers are 
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supposed to get each one of a consider- 
able share of your pupils ready (a) to 
select out of this mass of fragments a 
college and university course of study 
which he likes, can profit by, and (b) to 
give him the language and mathemati- 
cal tools and the basic knowledge and 
study habits that will enable him to do 
well the courses he selects. Meanwhile, 
(c) for all those who are not going on 
to higher education, you are supposed to 
prepare them to be expert workers, 
to improve their characters and person- 
alities, ready them for the exercise of 
citizenship and community service, and 
to transmit to them the important ele- 
ments of our culture, in terms of our 
literature, music, art, personal and com- 
munity health, and our democratic po- 
litical, social and economic organization, 
It sounds, so stated, like an impossible 
job. Put in Dr. Coffman’s own terms it 
means that “So specialized, fragmented, 
and sequentialized have our curricula 
become, that in no school or college in 
America any more can any child or 
youth get a liberal or general edu- 
cation.” 


1’ education, as in the physical world, 
any action sets up an opposing re- 
action. The fast and powerful action, 
that of dividing and splitting and add- 
ing to the curriculum, I have briefly de- 
scribed. The reaction to it, growing 
stronger from year to year, is the move- 
ment we call general education. Es- 
sentially it is an attempt at synthesis. 
We teachers and our administrators are 
trying to tie the curriculum together 
again, to assemble the pieces, to distill 
out of the mass of our courses and 
activities the essences. We see this 
struggle to combine and unify going on 
all about us. It is the basis of our cre- 
ation of units and projects in the ele- 
mentary school, the experiments with 
core curricula, survey and problems 
courses in high school. It is the source 
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of Dr. Hutchins’ theorizing, the Har- 
vard Report and the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission’s Education for All 
American Youth. 


Thus we see the first main outlines 
of the educational battle front, a con- 
flict between our needing and driving 
to know more and more about the mi- 
nute details and fragmentary problems 
of all life in our time, to clarify and 
deepen and sharpen our knowledge of 
every subject matter field and over 


against these the equally pressing need . 


to simplify, combine and condense so 
that children, youth and adults may 
have language, concepts, bodies of fact 
and patterns of behaviour in common 
through what we teach them. 


D* Coffman had a consuming curi- 
osity about education and teaching 
that never lagged. He was a mighty 
sharp observer. He organized his facts 
and his thinking about schools and drew 
from these his tentative conclusions 
which he continually checked and’ re- 
checked against new things that were 
happening in society and in classrooms. 
In every sense he was a scientist. When- 
ever problems came up in his school he 
set up studies of them, started research 
projects, made surveys. He was called 
on often to join or head survey crews 
for school systems the country over. 
He taught me to put far more trust in 
the findings of such studies and re- 
searches than in the authority of tra- 
dition or the emotions of administrators, 
teachers, parents or politicians with 
which scientific studies usually conflict 
sharply. He directed me to make many 
studies of general education, to pore 
over those made by others and to get 
into classrooms at all levels to observe 
and check the findings, and to learn not 
to be shocked at truth. Above all he 
wanted to know what results a given 
course, curriculum, or school was get- 
ting in terms of the kind of change or 


improvement, produced in the stu- 
dents who took them. He could never 
get enough of what you and I call follow- 
up studies. He wanted to know if 
youngsters who had taken required 
English thru the grades and high school 
could write simply, clearly and vividly 
the things they had to write and wanted - 
to write; if they could talk directly, 
forcefully and winningly to each other ; 
and if they continued to read the classics 
or slumped to devouring headlines, 
comics, sports and the superheated stuff 
of True Romances. He wanted to know 
if courses in social studies turned out 
more and better voters or people who 
thought keenly and acted sensibly about 
labor-management problems or racial 
tensions in their communities. These 
and a hundred other questions about 
what we get for what we teach continu- 
ally concerned him. 


yore from the vantage point of 
the combined conclusions of many a 
survey, study, and research such as the 
Regents Inquiry, the Pittsburgh Sur- 
vey, Minnesota studies and some with 
which you are perhaps even more fa- 
miliar, the problem of reorganization 
for general education was outlined 
starkly. Our process of swelling and 
splitting our subjects and courses was 
found to produce these few results 
among many : 


1. A tremendous increase in our scientific 
knowledge from atoms to continents, from 
viruses and bacteria to the anatomy and physi- 
ology of elephants, from infant behaviour to 
the psychoses of senile oldsters, from the po- 
litical economy of a southern rural crossroads 
to that of the nations of the world and the 
islands of the far seas, from the simple elec- 
tronics of a home flatiron to the uncanny oper- 
ations of radar. 


2. A body of American specialists, scholars, 
producers in all fields such as the world has 
never seen before, men and women, products 
of our schools who add constantly to this 
swelling flood of knowledge, of ideas, of meth- 
ods, and of processes and things for our use. 
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But compared to the mass of our people, these 
are but a tiny handful. The more they con- 
centrate on their specialties, the more they 
appear to grow ignorant of the common needs 
and drives of us ordinary folk and our com- 
munities. The late President Roosevelt, as 
personal storm center of a global depression 
and a global war, often said that he nearly 
always could find one or more competent 
specialists to tackle any particular part of a 
phase of a portion of a single problem, but 
what he sought for continually and could sel- 
dom find was a GENERALIST, one who could see 
how this, and that, and the other fitted to- 
gether, acted upon each other, and who could 
predict the consequences of a social experi- 
ment with anything like the accuracy of a 
physical one. 


3. As each of our subject specialties has 
grown and divided and grown again, it has de- 
veloped a whole new language, and vocabulary 
to describe and interpret it, sometimes by the 
coinage of new words such as “radar,” “ail- 
eron,” “psycho-neurosis,” “atabrine,” “peni- 
cillin” or “semantics,” and sometimes by using 
familiar words in wholly new technical senses. 
A research sociologist once told me he had 
counted over 600 such common words used by 
him and his colleagues with special meanings 
wholly unfamiliar to laymen. Dr. Coffman, 
who heard our conversation, said of this that 
“American education, by its stress on speciali- 
zation, has been building the greatest tower 
of babel the world has even seen. One man 
can scarcely talk with another any more with 
common understanding, and the more we edu- 
cate them, it seems, the more difficult it be- 
comes for them to catch each other’s mean- 
ings.” You and I can see from this why there 
is growing up in American education a power- 
ful movement to simplify language, and why 
men like I. A. Richards work on Basic 
English, Stuart Chase on the “Tyranny of 
Words,” and Wendell Johnson, Lee, Haya- 
kawa, Flesch and others on development of 
Korzybski’s theory of semantics. This then, 
too, is part of the great force we call general 
education. 


F we turn now to a few of the con- 

clusions of researches and surveys of 
our American teaching in public schools 
in terms of general education, we find 
nearly all of them cast in terms not of 
what we have already accomplished but 
of what we have yet to learn to do in 
our classrooms. Again we look at our 
end-product, our mass of ordinary citi- 
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zens who have finished elementary, 
high school or college and these are a 
few of the negative results described 
by the studies : 


1. In regard to the tool subjects, first, after 
an approximate minimum of 1800 hours in 
English classwork in elementary, high school 
and college, the majority of our citizens can- 
not clearly and effectively write what they 
mean. One study of a thousand letters of ap- 
plication for jobs by certificated teachers found 
60 per cent of them ranged from ineffective 
to confused and almost “illiterate.” The ma- 
jority cannot talk clearly and plainly in ordi- 
nary conversation or in meetings. Second, 
despite heavy dosages of the classics, Shakes- 
peare, Scott, Tennyson and the rest, the ma- 
jority of our graduates read only the news- 
paper, the pulps, a few of the slicks, and the 
digests. Third, the majority of those who have 
finished even the required geometry and alge- 
bra, grow so rusty in arithmetic that they get 
their checkbooks fouled up, make frequent and 
common errors in measurement, fall easy prey 
to “loan sharks” and “installment rackets.” 


2. In general education for character and 
personality development the defects in our 
present teaching are held partially responsible 
for the growth in crime and the appalling 
increase in emotional crackup and mental dis- 
ease. Dr. Wendell Johnson currently esti- 
mates that you and I can look at the children 
and young people in our classes and say to 
ourselves, “Unless we do something to help, 
here and now, these students of ours to face 
reality and responsibility with courage and 
integrity, about one in ten of them will later 
at one time or another be seriously incapaci- 
tated by mental illness.”” The survey scientists 
assert that many of us are partially responsi- 
ble because, although we have long ago laid 
aside the birch rod, we continue to slap, bruise 
and beat the emotions of pupils with our atti- 
tudes and methods, we add to their frus- 
trations, and we teach them to cheat and chisel 
by giving them more work than they can do 
or stuff that has no meaning for them. 


3. The surveyors look at the marriage rate 
of our former pupils, about 90 per cent; they 
eye the steadily mounting divorce and de- 
sertion rate, and they say to us in effect, “Be- 
cause you teachers teach home economics as 
specialties in sewing and cooking and neglect 
the broad aspects of home and family life 
as part of your general education; because 
through either specialization or prudery you 
teach the sex life of the amoeba, angleworm, 
flowers and bees without relation to the chil- 
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dren’s own; and because you help to preserve 
the false myth of a prince charming marrying 
a scullery maid and living happily ever after 
instead of teaching the solids of mates and 
children growing up together in the coopera- 
tive, changing process of our basic home and 
family unit, you can look at your students 
this fall and say to yourselves, “One in three 
or four of these is headed for marital smash 
and misery.” 


4. The studies have analysed some of the 
answers to the question as to what the schools 
and we teachers have done to prepare children 
and youth to take their part in the work of 
the world, to select a job that they want to 
do and can do, a job that is personally satisfy- 
ing, socially useful, and economically ade- 
quate. They have inquired into how well we 
have done vocational guidance and vocational 
training. And they come out with some as- 
tonishing conclusions that have bearing on our 
problem of general education, a few of which 
are these: 


(1) That we teachers and administrators 
do not even yet, after all our working and 
thinking about vocational education, fully 
recognize either the magnitude or importance 
of this area of public education as a problem in 
guidance, curriculum and methods. How huge 
is this task is indicated by the fact that Ameri- 
can jobs, like our school curricula and courses 
have multiplied enormously until, at the pres- 
ent time, the United States Employment Serv- 
ice has made and written down analyses of 
around 45,000 different occupations that our 
graduates go into. We can readily see from 
this that the attempts of specialists in psy- 
chology and guidance to find common basic 
skills, interests, intelligences and attitudes in 
our pupils that give them a good chance of 
doing certain types of jobs well is a part of 
this general education drive towards synthesis 
that lies at the heart of general education. It 
is clear also that the work of vocational 
specialists to find the common processes, ap- 
plied skills and techniques in hundreds of 
apparently unrelated occupations, and to group 
these into so-called “job families,” to simplify 
this mass complexity so that we can under- 
stand it, work with it, train and educate 
children for their part in the world’s work is 
evidence of the same force at work. 


(2) That we teachers have a big task 
ahead of us in general education to help chil- 
dren and youth to learn that our economic and 
work life in the world of today and tomorrow 
is a seamless web and that what we do de- 
pends upon what others do, and our success 
upon theirs. Most of our graduates have their 


eyes so fixed upon their own small jobs that 
they see vaguely, if at all, that their health 
depends upon the efficiency of the garbage 
man, the sanitary engineer, the doctor and the 
nurse ; that their and our salaries depend upon 
what labor gets in wages, the farmer for his 
crops, the manufacturer for his goods, and 
the cook and housemaid for their services. 
And all these not in the local community alone, 
nor the county, state, or nation, but in the 
whole world. This orientation to the seam- 
less economic web is the task of teachers in the 
area of general education. 


(3) That in America, the majority of us 
and our students and all the people have been 
infected with a mythical bacteria that I like 
to think of as the “Horatio Alger bigger and 
better big shot disease.” It is this disease that 
leads our youngsters and their parents to 
dream too much of being heroes, of winning 
high prestige, getting into the newspapers and 
“Who's Who,” making a million dollars. The 
researchers tell us that these dreams are 
kindled and kept aflame in the hearts of us 
by the comics, movies, newspapers, magazines, 
by parents and more importantly by us teach- 
ers who deal little with the common man and 
his affairs and too much with the great and 
“successful” soldier, politician, industrialist, 
banker, writer. They say that in our future 
struggles to devise sound general education 
we must bring these into better balance in 
order that we may make these dreams of chil- 
dren and youth and parents more realistic, 
more achievable with effort, more in line with 
what each of us and of these we teach can do. 
As it is now, they tell us, we breed fantasy 
and frustration, or as one high school boy put 
it to me in a wise but amusing mixed meta- 
phor, “If a guy shoots for the moon he always 
gets kicked in the teeth.” And a mother I 
knew stubbornly refused to approve her young 
daughter’s marrying a carpenter until the girl 
said to her, “But, mother, Jesus was one.” 


5. The educational survey makers find, too, 
that despite all our teacher talk of democracy 
and education for citizenship we have still to 
learn to expand and improve the process, to 
bring our pupils when they leave us well on 
their way to become alert, informed and ac- 
tive members of the local, state, national and 
world communities. They find, these people 
who study our graduates, that at present our 
results in this field are not good, that the 
majority of us continue thru life to be so 
wrapped up in our selfish concerns that we 
neglect both our community rights and duties. 
When election time comes round only from 
a quarter to three quarters of us vote, and as 
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you and I know, if it be stormy weather or 
the issue is a school bond or tax authorization, 
most of us stay at home and only a handful 
cast our ballots. We tend to leave community 
affairs to the politicians, honest or crooked, 
wise or stupid, and then complain when things 
go wrong, not realizing that in a democracy 
every man and woman is his own politician, 
that neglect of his duties to the community 
jeopardizes himself, his family and his job. 
The surveyors insist that our usual courses 
in history, civics and the other social studies, 
valuable as these may be, do not get results. 
They say that, perhaps because most of us do 
not know how ourselves, we are not yet 
properly and fully educating our students to 
see and learn to work upon the problems of 
nearly every community in America, the busi- 
ness of taxation, for example, of political or- 
ganization, of racial and minority group treat- 
ment and the tensions produced, as well as 
many another crucial and important issues 
with which we must deal as generalists under 
the leadership of specialists. 


HESE then are but a few of the 

findings of the scientific students 
and surveyors of the results of our 
teaching in the past. None of them 
claim, of course, that we are solely re- 
sponsible for the kinds of grownups our 
pupils turn out to be or not to be. But 
they do insist with reason that, in terms 
of our function, the amount of time chil- 
dren and youth spend learning in our 
classrooms, the costs of buildings, ma- 
terials and services, the vastness of our 
local, state and national organization 
for education, we have a primary re- 
sponsibility that we can no longer side- 
step, ignore or neglect. Thus are drawn 
some of the main lines of the inevitable 
and growing conflict between tradition 
and authority on the one hand and the 
results of competent and scientific study 
on the other, between specialization and 
general education. 

Confronted with the forthright needs 
of those we teach and of our society’s 
need for them as shown by the surveys 
and studies, those of us who, dull or 
weary, take a grim view, look upon the 
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task of reorganizing our teaching to 
meet these needs as an impossible one, 
Most of us, on the contrary, feel the 
pleasant excitement of the céming of a 
not too difficult struggle. And the more 
we learn of what there is to do in chang- 
ing our curricula and methods the more 
we feel solid ground under us and a 
chance to make our jobs worth while. 
And no little part of the fun of it is the 
conflict that goes on in the professional 
field itself among ourselves. Here again 
we can see the lines drawn somewhat 
as follows. 


HERE are those educators, whose 

chief spokesman is Dr. Hutchins, 
who would solve the problem of the de- 
velopment of general education by au- 
thoritarian, ancient and philosophical 
instead of modern, scientific and practi- 
cal means. He would have all of us go 
and lead our children on an incessant 
hunt for basic truths. As charts to guide 
us in this hunt he would have us use 
the hundred “best” books and let him 
pick the books. He argues that if we 
would really go all out and adopt this 
system that the children and youth who 
leave us would have ideas, language, 
modes of thought in common and could 
understand one another and therefore 
could tackle and solve all our problems. 
Even the specialists would be able to 
commune with one another and with us 
common folk. He would call this the 
only true education and he would split 
off from it all vocational and profes- 
sional schooling and call that training. 
Each of us will have to give his pro- 
posals whatever value we can. For my 
own part I cannot visualize all of us 
here today using ancient, medieval and 
a few modern texts up to, say, 1890 as 
our teaching materials, nor can I im- 
agine by what persuasion we would lure 
our youngsters or their parents or the 
politicians into accepting it. 
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ha up against Mr. Hutchins’ 
small but valiant troop of teachers 
on the one side, and against the scien- 
tific students of human needs, individual 
and group on the other, are a large body 
of those of us who are classified loosely 
as academics. They hold that our chief 
school job is an academic one, that the 
best general education is a common 
large dosage to all American youngsters 
of subject matters such as English, 
math, science, and social studies. They 
assume that this balanced dosage will 
give our children, first, a transmission 
of our culture; second, ordinary tools 
of language and mathematics and social 
rules so that, no matter how they may 
later specialize they will always have 
this common core of knowledge and 
basis of agreement on whatever prob- 
lems, personal and general, may arise. 
They cling to the older principles of 
“discipline of the mind,” “transmission 
of the culture” and “transfer of train- 
ing” with tight-locked fingers in the face 
of proof that minds are best disciplined 
by working on real and personal prob- 
lems ; that in this atomic age there is a 
vast amount of our culture that should 
not be transmitted to our young; and 
against clear proof that training is trans- 
ferred from one problem and process to 
another only when the two are very 
similar. 


OTH the “truth seekers” of Mr. 

Hutchins, and the “academics” are 
confronted now, this fall and hereafter, 
with the slowly growing group of us 
who assume that the way out in general 
education is to follow the scientists, the 
careful surveyors and analysts of what 
we do and what we get for what we do. 
We accept their findings and ask our- 
selves how practically and steadily we 
can alter our curriculum, change ‘our 
methods to turn out better, healthier, 
happier personalities of sound character 
and integrity ; more understanding, 


gentle cooperative home and family 
members ; more competent, faithful and 
intelligent workers who know how to 
choose, train for, get, hold and grow on 
a satisfying job; and finally active and 
progressive citizens of the community, 
local and world, who will have both the 
desire and the know-how to do demo- 
cratic service in both little and big ways. 
We believe that the constant study of 
needs is the practical route to our prog- 
ress and improvement, that it will give 
us the clues to what to do in our class- 
rooms to meet needs and turn out the 
kind of human end product America 
wants. 


Those of us who undertake general 
education from this point of view find 
that it works well. While asserting the 
impelling importance of general edu- 
cation, we see more clearly the need 
for more and better specialists in our 
society. While we reject the notion of 
making all education either a search 
for basic truths or a routine academic 
process, we draw on both of these for 
materials for general education. We do 
not separate our vocation and pro- 
fessional training and pit it against 
general education. What we want to 
create if we can and as fast as we can 
is a balanced curricular offering and a 
variety of methods that will give each 
and every child and youth under our 
care the fullest possible opportunity to: 

1. Maintain and improve his physical and 
emotional health as a person by bringing his 
dreams and ambitions within the range of his 
achievement ; by helping him to learn the best 
and most healthful ways of self-understanding 
and self-control ; by developing his powers of 
recreation. The latter is of utmost impor- 
tance. It means that our extra-curricular ac- 
tivities and our “special subjects,” our art, 
music, machine shops, home economics must 
both be taken into respectable membership on 
full equality with English and physics and 
civics because these learnings are important 
for everybody, for some as special and others 
as general education. Thus physical education 
which becomes a specialty for the athlete and 
the teacher of that subject, is a general basis 
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for bodily and mental health for all the rest. 
The machine shop, rightly used, can turn out 
both potential mechanics and fruitful hobby- 
ists who get pleasure, satisfaction and growth 
from the use of tools. Some studies show that 
none need this kind of tool-and-material hobby 
so much as the quiet, bookish youngster whose 
chief urge is to devote himself to academic 
subjects. Thus also music teachers have re- 
sponsibility for both professional and general 
education, on the one hand to identify po- 
tentially fine musicians and start them on the 
long road of their training and on the other 
to heighten and intensify the appreciation and 
love of music for all the others. 


2. Develop in youngsters an everwidening 
concept of the seamless web of the work of the 
world and the dignity and worth of all kinds 
of jobs as well as the fundamentals of select- 
ing, training for, getting and growing on the 
job that is right for them and again to bring 
them out of their dreams and fantasies of being 
big-shots, like the boy who said that the thing 
he most wantéd to be was a retired business 
man, into achievable realities. 


3. Grow in insight as to why and how the 
present families with whom they live are the 
basic units of our society and the basic foun- 
dation of their own present and future security 
and happiness, and how to get along better 
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with their families and get ready to found 
good ones of their own. 

4. Train themselves in democratic group 
activities and get the habit of community 
service on an everexpanding scale. It is clear 
to you and me, I think, that without this final 
main phase of general education developed as 
effectively as we can, our students when they 
grow up can be fine persons, have lovely fami- 
lies, and be employed at good jobs and all 
three, personality, families and jobs, can come 
crumbling down in dust and rubble about 
their ears if their local, state, national and 
world community is not healthy and prosper- 
ing. The Depression of the thirties and the 
two great wars have demonstrated this with 
a vengeance. 


HESE then, finally, are the broad 

lines of general education as I see 
them. In the months and years to come, 
as you and I each struggle in our own 
ways to modify, change and improve 
our teaching to meet the needs of our 
students present and future, I wish you 
lots of luck in the good fight to bring 
into being a sound, effective, and satis- 
fying general education for all the 
children of this city and America. 





State Conference on Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 


The California Association for Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
Annual State Conference will be held at Santa Cruz on March 31-April 2 (Mon- 
day through Wednesday). Program chairman is David Snyder, Oakland Public 
Schools. General Session speakers include Dr. Dorothy Nyswander, Professor 
of Public Health at the University of California, Berkeley, and Roy Sorenson, 
Executive Director of the San Francisco Young Men’s Christian Associations. 
The Conference Luncheon speaker is Dr. Jesse Feiring Williams, formerly chair- 
man of the Department of Physical and: Health Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. A number of section meetings devoted to problems in various 
aspects of health education, physical education, and recreation round out the three- 


day program. 


Conference headquarters will be the Casa del Rey and the Civic Auditorium. 
Co-managers of the Conference are Roger Baer and Franklin Lindeberg of Santa 
Cruz. The president of the California Association for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation for 1946-47 is Dr. Anna Espenschade, University of California ; 
for 1947-48, Howard Bell, Los Angeles Public Schools. 














What Appeals to Good 


Teachers? 


Wanted: Elementary teachers—all grades. 
Experience preferred. Phone 261-33. 


Wanted: Teachers of high-school subjects. 
Top salaries. Write Box 89. 


DS such as these—not one or two, 
but columns of them—ran in daily 
papers throughout the Midwest and 
other areas last summer. And during 
recent years of teacher shortages, Cali- 
fornia has opened its doors to a degree 
both unheard and undreamed of in pre- 
war days—as harassed superintendents 
have sought diligently, often frantically, 
for sufficient personnel to staff their 
schools. 

What is the lodestone that has 
brought thousands of teachers from 
other areas into California during the 
past four years? Is it California’s famed 
“sunshine, fruit, and flowers”? A love 
of travel and desire to see new sights? 
A dislocation because of troop move- 
ments? The need of a mild climate? All 
of these factors enter into the problem. 

During the emergency of teacher 
shortage, school administrators have 
been all too frequently very happy to 
find any fairly capable teacher who will 
help them in their dire problems of de- 
pleted personnel, over-loaded classes, 
and sudden influxes of children. The 
far-seeing administrator, however, seek- 
ing to find and hold only the best teach- 
ers for his system, is keenly aware that 
now as never before does he have an 
opportunity to inject new blood and life 
into his teaching staff if he can elimi- 
nate the weak and hold the strong 
teachers. ' 

What is the precious magnet which 
will draw and hold the strong profes- 
sional teacher? Do highly professional 


4 By ELSIE FRANCES GIBBS 





4q As teacher education, teacher re- 
cruitment, and teacher shortage rap- 
idly become popular topics in period- 
icals of interest both to educators 
and to the general public, the JOUR- 
NAL introduces a series of articles on 
these topics. 

In the first article of this series, Miss 
Elsie Gibbs, Director of Secondary 
Education for the San Bernardino City 
Schools, discusses the factors which 
she feels that teachers consider im- 
portant in selecting teaching posi- 
tions. The observations included in 
this article are the result not only of 
Miss Gibbs’ work in San Bernardino 
during the past ten years but more 
especially of her experiences during 
a trip to the Midwest which she made 
in 1945 in order to recruit teachers for 
elementary and secondary schools. 
It is interesting to note that of the 
forty-eight teachers who were con- 
tracted during this trip, forty-six ful- 
filled their contract and that practi- 
cally all of these teachers met the 
California standards of training 
needed for the regular credentials. 

Miss Gibbs’ article is followed by a 
brief presentation of the qualifications 
of a good high-school teacher, as 
listed by T. M. Riley, Principal, Louis 
Pasteur Junior High School, Los An- 
geles. 

Readers may look forward to a sym- 
posium of articles devoted to a dis- 
cussion of teacher education in the 
May issue of the JOURNAL. 





inducements definitely draw even 
stronger than salary? What are de- 
termining factors that induce strong 
teachers to change location; and, more 
important, which are the factors which 
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will continue to hold the most desirable 
teachers ? 

Many a well-trained ambitious, pro- 
fessionally-minded teacher now recog- 
nizes her opportunity to locate in an en- 
vironment in which she hopes to be 
happiest while realizing an opportunity 
to attain her highest professional am- 
bitions. 

A year ago, the writer had the ex- 
perience of interviewing many out-of- 
state applicants and made a study to de- 
termine what appeals most to the highly 
professional teacher. The technique of 
letting the teacher ask questions reveals 
the things about which she wishes first 
and most to secure information, thereby 
pointing out definite trends and patterns 
in the thinking, planning, and evalu- 
ating of different classes of teachers. 
Questions asked by teachers rated by 
their colleges and former administrators 
as superior reveal certain values which 
these individuals hold dear, certain con- 
ditions and restrictions which are so 
irritating they seek escape, and certain 
professional attitudes which are to be 
sought at any pricé. Salary alone does 
not contract the most desirable teachers 
although it is a pertinent factor over- 
looked by few. Money still talks and 
frequently talks effectively ! 


EBay administrator interviewing 
applicants finds himself, his co- 
workers, his educational system, and 
community environment weighed 
against that of his competitor by the 
more discerning teachers who are now 
“making hay while the sun shines” to 
establish themselves in the work and 
community which is most inviting to 
them. 

Information desired by these teachers 
centers around four areas of interest 
which are listed in order of frequency : 
(1) professional inducements ; (2) com- 
munity appeal; (3) security, including 
tenure, salary schedule, and retirement ; 
and (4) living conditions. These are 
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hurdles, the failure to pass any one of 
which leads to the disqualification of 
thé system as one with high appeal. 
Questions asked are definite, specific 
and detailed. The teacher wishes frank- 
ness, honesty, and detail in answers 
given her. 


Auonc the questions asked most 

frequently concerning professional 
opportunities are the following: What 
are the opportunities for professional 
improvement and advancement in your 
school system? Do local politics or pro- 
fessional efficiency determine pro- 
motion? Is your superintendent a poli- 
tician or an educator? Is he really inter- 
ested in what happens in the classroom? 
What supervision is given, and what 
is the basic philosophy underlying it? 
What other in-service training program 
is offered? Are extension classes avail- 
able? What is the philosophy of the 
system? Is this a practical, workable, 
living philosophy or is it merely one on 
paper? Are other teachers profession- 
ally-minded or does one always have to 
pull a load of teacher inertia? Is the 
system alive? Are members of the staff 
interested in experimentation and in 
keeping abreast of the times? 

These teachers are looking for a place 
where they feel there is a possibility of 
a career, where they can secure a po- 
sition (because they have the needed 
qualifications), retain their places, and 
receive promotion on the basis of their 
training and efficiency. 

To determine which policies are basi- 
cally-rooted in the educational system 
and which are in the community or 
general school area would be like sepa- 
rating the warp from the woof to de- 
termine which makes the woven cloth. 
Most educational policies and systems 
reflect to a considerable degree the 
attitudes, recognitions, inhibitions, and 
ideals of the communities which they 
serve. 
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HE teacher who looks forward to 
a professional life in a community 
wishes to be a part of that community, 
not a figure on a pedestal but an active 
participant. She seeks a community 
where, if she so chooses, she may attend 
musicals, lectures, and classes and be a 
member of active book-clubs. She seeks 
to become an active worker in the 
church, club, or lodge of her choice. She 
asks acceptance from the community as 
any other community-conscious citizen. 
She will do her bit at the Red Cross— 
yes, even cheerfully at the P. T. A.—be- 
cause she wishes to participate not as a 
“teacher” but as an adult citizen. 
Teachers resent living in a community 
where those of their profession are rated 
as being a little odd or queer. They ask, 
“How are teachers rated in the com- 
munity, and what is the attitude of the 
community toward education in general, 
their own schools in particular? Are 
teachers considered different? Are they 
welcomed as participants into com- 
munity organizations? Are they in- 
vited to join service clubs and lodges ?” 
The teacher with a balanced adult 
attitude seeks social contacts with adult 
friends for her own personality develop- 
ment. As the foreseeing administration 
prizes the teacher with good person- 
ality adjustment, and realizes that 
ability to make successful social con- 
tacts is an important factor in main- 
taining good morale, he will recognize 
that lack of personality adjustment is 
oftentimes responsible for failure. 


N most communities, teachers may 

enter into the wholesome relation- 
ships of the community if they them- 
selves are not clannish and aloof. The 
friendly, wholesome, non-aggressive, 
non-dictatorial, non-crusader type of 
teacher will find worthy friends and 
companionship. The teacher of this 
type wonders what reputation her 
predecessors have made. 


What freedom is offered the teacher 
in her personal life? Are normal re- 
lationships between men and women 
banned? Is she permitted to marry and 
continue teaching? Has she a choice 
of community activities in which she 
might participate? Is she expected to 
teach a Sunday School class, sing in the 
church choir, sponsor a Girl Scout 
troop, and commit herself to spend 
every week-end in town? Is she per- 
mitted the freedom of living in an apart- 
ment without fear or thought of criti- 
cism ? 

What recreational facilities are avail- 
able? What opportunities for social life 
may one expect? Are thought and plan- 
ning given to helping the newcomers 
to make social contacts? Are teachers 
singled out and given community re- 
sponsibilities just because they are 
teachers? Does the community appreci- 
ate music, lectures and cultural offer- 
ings sufficient to support them? 

In other words, while developing a 
career, can the teacher lead a balanced 
personal life where personal needs, as 
well as professional, will be adequately 
met? 


HAT lack of security holds many a 
teacher in her familiar surroundings 
is commonly recognized. It is only the 
foolhardy who rushes into a contract 
in a new system without careful check 
of that system’s policies toward tenure 
and salary schedules. 
Is there a regular salary schedule? 
What are the yearly increments and 
‘what are the maximums? What recog- 
nitions are given to superior training 
and experience? What are the attitudes 
and policies of the superintendent and 
the board of education toward tenure? 
Will one teach three years and then not 
be re-employed? Is this vacancy due to 
a leave of absence? Is it due to increased 
enrollment which may suddenly drop? 
Is one reasonably sure of a living wage 
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and security through the years if one 
gives service of a high rank? 

Another phase which receives the 
close scrutiny of many includes prob- 
lems and perplexities of overcrowded 
communities. What are living con- 
ditions in the community? Is it possi- 
ble to secure an apartment ? What is the 
attitude of the teaching group and com- 
munity toward helping the new teacher 
to meet living problems? What practi- 
cal help can be assured? What prices 
should one expect to pay? If one must 
eat in public restaurants, what prices 
are charged? 
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These are some of the questions which 
the alert, professional-minded teachers 
are asking of administrators today. Not 
all of these teachers weight the answers 
the same. 


enact the many teachers who are 
now available, many school systems 
in California will profit in years to 
come. Upon the ability of the adminis- 
trator to give the correct answers 
honestly, hinges the decisions of many 
strong teachers as to which teaching 
force they will join and with whom they 
will continue. 





WHAT ARE THE QUALIFICATIONS OF A GOOD HIGH-SCHOOL 
TEACHER? 


PERSONALLY ... The good teacher has: 


. a sincere interest in young people and in teaching. 
. an intelligent and sympathetic understanding of boys and girls. 
. . the ability to think and talk about the interests of boys and girls. 
. a knowledge of and respect for the code of ethics of youth. 
. an unimpeachable personal integrity of which his pupils are aware. 
. the capacity to inspire confidence and retain his pupils’ respect. 
. some definite opinions and mature convictions, but he possesses untiring 
patience and sympathetic tolerance for the immaturity of youth. 
. . . mental and physical poise, which he uses consistently in his relationships with 


his pupils. 


. an intelligent, discreet, and well-balanced sense of humor. 
. vigorous health and wholesome enthusiasm for his work and for life. 
. . ability to secure genuine happiness and profound personal satisfaction from 
his teaching and from his association with young people. 


PROFESSIONALLY .. . The good teacher has: 


. . a broad background of study in several of the major fields of learning. 
. . a comprehensive knowledge of the field of his teaching subject. 
. adequate training in the several aspects of education with sufficient practice 
teaching to insure a safety minimum of teaching effectiveness. 
. an appreciation of the school as an agent of society and an understanding of 
the mutual responsibilities and inter-relations between the school and the 


society of which it is a part. 


—T. M. Rutey, Principal, Louis Pasteur Junior High School, Los Angeles. 

















The School Man’s Latin and 


The Professor's 


HEREAS, at the university 

level, research is the primary 
function and teaching is the secondary 
function of the professor ; for the school 
man in the secondary school, teaching 
is the primary function and, usually, re- 
search simply does not exist. Materials 
for research in Latin in any secondary 
school are meager, indeed ; the teaching 
load and the extra-curricular duties of 
teachers in secondary schools leave 
neither time nor energy for research. 


Let us now consider differences in 
the point of view of the school man in 
a secondary school who is teaching a 
modern-day variation of the traditional 
Latin course and the point of view of 
the professor of Latin in a university. 
For the present, I am assuming that 
the students of this secondary-school 
teacher are of the same type as those 
for whom the traditional Latin course 
was developed—that is, that they have 
a mental ability above the average. The 
students of the professor are also above 
the average of their age in intellectu- 
ality. Between the two groups of stu- 
dents, then, the general difference is one 
of maturity. The younger students are 
less able to interpret printed explana- 
tions accurately; they will need more 
detailed, patient oral explanation on the 
part of their teacher than is needed by 
those more mature. The younger stu- 
dents will also need more encourage- 
ment and sometimes coercion to keep 
them progressing in their work. They 
also, necessarily, have to progress much 
more slowly than more mature students. 

However, this statement of the differ- 
ence between the secondary-school 
man’s attitude toward his subject and 
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q Edward Y. Lindsay’s article is made 
up of excerpts from a paper which he 
prepared for the Coast Section of the 
American Classical Association for a 
recent meeting at Stanford Univer- 
sity. Unfortunately, space does not 
permit the publication of the paper 
in its entirety, but excerpts are pre- 
sented in the belief that teachers of 
academic subjects and administrators 
will be interested in the issues which 
are raised. 


Mr. Lindsay is head of the Foreign 
Language Department, Grant Union 
High School, North Sacramento. Be- 
fore coming to California, he taught 
Latin in high school in St. Augustine, 
Florida, and at the University of Ver- 
mont, at Lehigh University in Beth- 
lehem (Pennsylvania), and at Indiana 
University. Therefore, he knows both 
the public school man’s problems and 
those of the university professor, par- 
ticularly as they relate to the changes 
which have taken place in the status 
of Latin as a high-school subject. Mr. 
Lindsay is author of the booklet “Ety- 
mologies in the Thorndike Word List.” 
Indiana University Study, Number 65 
(1925). 





the professor’s attitude toward the same 
as being brought about merely by differ- 
ence in maturity of the students of each 
is an over-simplification. 

In only a few of the more select pri- 
vate secondary schools, such as those 
which specialize in preparing for Har- 
vard and Yale, for instance, or in a few 
of the larger high schools of the coun- 
try, where there is especially expert 
counseling and segregation according 
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to ability, will be found sizable classes 
composed of students mentally superior 
and with a serious purpose. 


Bae explain this situation, we need to 
consider what has happened in the 
public high schools of the United States 
since the early years of the present 
century. 

At the time when secondary schools, 
including public high schools, were con- 
sidered in this country to be, in the main, 
college-preparatory schools and when 
the schooling of most adolescents ended 
at the eighth grade, this was mainly an 
agricultural country, and the work of 
industry was largely performed by un- 
skilled hand labor. Under those con- 
ditions, there were usually more than 
enough jobs for unskilled adolescents. 

In that situation, the administrators 
of the high schools felt no compunction 
in telling the parents of a boy who could 
not or would not do successfully the 
work of the rather rigid curriculum to 
take him out of school and to make him 
go to work at some job. That situation 
lent itself excellently to the maintenance 
of high academic standards; a high- 
school pupil either could meet the stand- 
ards, or he could get out of school and 
go to work. All very simple. 

In some ways, that compulsion, to 
do a high type of academic school work 
or to leave school entirely and to get 
a job, was a wholesome situation. I shall 
venture the opinion that a boy who has 
neither ability nor taste for academic 
work, nor yet for the technical courses 
given in our modern school-shop pro- 
grams, is likely to learn more—even in 
good citizenship—while working on a 
job than in loafing about a school. Of 
course, that will be true only provided 
he is working amid decent working con- 
ditions, among decent companions, and 
under a decent boss. Unfortunately, 
that proviso does not always hold. 
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WO simultaneous developments 

have been at work since the be- 
ginning of the present century which 
have changed the high school from its 
status as a college-preparatory and al- 
most purely academic institution. One 
of these is the mechanization both of 
industry and of agriculture. A few 
skilled workmen with machines do the 
work formerly performed by the manual 
labor of myriads of unskilled laborers. 
Of the many jobs formerly open to un- 
skilled adolescents, practically none 
exist today. The experience of the de- 
pression has raised the question whether 
there is any considerable number of 
jobs available for unskilled adults of 
limited mental ability. Along with this 
mechanization, perhaps in part because 
of it, a belief has become all-pervading 
with the public that adolescents should 
be kept in school until the age of 16 at 
a minimum, and in some states the age 
is set at 18. 

Apart from compulsory school- 
attendance laws, when no jobs are avail- 
able, youthful gregariousness has a tend- 
ency to keep adolescents in school. Cer- 
tainly, it is better for these young people 
and better for society that they should 
be in the care of the administrators and 
the teachers of the secondary schools 
than that they should be continually 
wandering the streets and roads, form- 
ing neighborhood gangs, or should be 
open to the influence of persons of the 
type who developed the Hitler youth 
and other fascist or Bolshevik youth 
movements. But though the public high 
school is a proper place for them, the 
influx of an indiscriminate horde of 
adolescents of all degrees of abilities 
and lack of them has posed the most 
serious problems for the public second- 
ary schools that have ever been known 
in their history. Apparently, the public 
is, in general, unaware that an un- 
usual situation exists or that there are 
problems. 
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Of course, this influx of practically 
the total adolescent population of the 
country into the high schools has been 
a matter of gradual growth, but it was 
much accelerated and became almost 
complete in the 1930’s and continues 
almost complete to the present day, 
though during the war years the influx 
was temporarily relaxed. 


| is this great mass of adolescents 
who possess but little mental ability, 
who cannot seem to become interested 
in anything the public high schools can 
offer, and who are always complaining, 
which is posing such a problem in the 
public secondary schools. 

As a matter of fact, the public high 
schools in the United States sometimes 
seem to be in process of becoming day- 
nurseries for irresponsible adolescents 
rather than continuing to be educational 
institutions. Again, it may be said that 
the larger schools can segregate and 
maintain their academic standards ; but 
the smaller high schools, perforce, have 
all their classes more or less retarded 
by the inept. 


Sg trouble seems to be caused by 
the fact that a very large proportion 
of the adolescent population which is 
now crowded into our secondary schools 
is composed of individuals who do not 
know what they want and who are con- 
tinually changing their minds on that 
subject, who are constitutionally op- 
posed to exerting themselves, and who 
are ever ready to complain that they are 
getting nothing from their schooling. 
The traditional course in secondary- 
school Latin in the United States de- 
veloped in a school whose primary aim 
was preparation for college, in which 
intellectual idealism was dominant, and 
in which the students had mental ability 
considerably superior to the mass of 
young people of similar age. It was in 
this type of school that the whole tra- 


ditional secondary-school curriculum 
developed, of course, in mathematics, 
in English language and literature, in 
science, and, later, in modern languages. 
So long as most of the young people 
who were attending the high schools 
came from the minority of the total 
population which possesses mental 
ability superior to the mass of the popu- 
lation, little dissatisfaction with the tra- 
ditional secondary-school curriculum 
was manifested. On the other hand, 
when this traditional curriculum was 
imposed upon the great mass of young 
people who have more recently been 
crowding into our high schools, it was 
found that the majority can’t take it— 
either in the proper, or the slang, mean- 
ing of those words. Then, dissatisfac- 
tion became and remains rampant, not 
only with the subjects of the old tra- 
ditional curriculum but with many of 
the new courses which have been intro- 
duced from time to time in an effort to 
meet the needs of the situation. 

For the conscientious secondary- 
school administrator, this problem of 
trying to find courses into which ado- 
lescents of all types can be put, with 
some profit to the adolescents and with- 
out loud complaints from the public 
about the ineptitude of the schools, is 
really serious. 


AM? this dissatisfaction, one spe- 
cious argument of attack which has 
been used not against Latin alone, but 
in some degree against all the subjects 
of the traditional secondary-school cur- 
riculum is that, since these subjects are, 
admittedly, not adapted to the capaci- 
ties of the majority of the young people 
in our schools, they should be eliminated 
entirely. Why not have a truly demo- 
cratic curriculum, it is asked, which will 
be adapted to the capacity of the ma- 
jority of the young people now in the 
high schools? Acceding to this argu- 
ment would mean eliminating every- 
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thing which would challenge the abler 
students to exert themselves and to de- 
velop toward the limits of their greater 
capacities. Yet the future of civilization 
depends more upon this more capable 
minority than it does upon the less capa- 
ble majority. 

One obvious course of action is segre- 
gation according to ability. This is ac- 
complished by one means or another 
and with greater or less success in the 
larger high schools of the nation. How- 
ever, the greater number of high-school 
young people are in the smaller high 
schools, which far outnumber the large 
schools. In these smaller schools, ade- 
quate segregation is mostly impossible. 
In spite of attempts by texts and teach- 
ers to provide differing work for indi- 
vidual differences in capacity among 
members of the same class, when these 
differences are too great, there is risk 
of a lowering of standards for the abler 
students. 


OLLEGE students of Latin have 

a conscious reason for being in a 
Latin class. This is much less true of the 
members of a Latin class in a secondary 
school. For that reason, secondary- 
school teachers of Latin are often under 
the necessity of conniving at and even 
of encouraging side activities in connec- 
tion with the Latin classes, of rather 
doubtful value in aiding the progress of 
the students in the real mastery of the 
Latin language, but which appeal to the 
rather childish interest of the pupils. 
The college professor of Latin would 
be likely to consider many of these side 
activities as mere nonsense. In any case, 
caution has to be observed, or the side 
activities will crowd out the solid in- 
struction in Latin. 

But how is concentrated thought pos- 
sible? And how can effective learning 
take place in those who are capable and 
desirous of learning when most of the 
teacher’s attention has to be given to 
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preventing uninterrupted horse-play by 
a few stupid members of his class who 
have no idea what the work of the class 
is about and don’t care? The teacher 
can put them out of his class, but that 
merely shifts them back to the hands of 
the administrator who then has to put 
them into some other teacher’s class. 
Wherever they are, they gain no real 
advantage for themselves, they are a 
never-ending nuisance to the teacher 
and to the administrator, and they are 
always a detriment to the serious stu- 
dents in whose classes they happen to 
be. Yet a very considerable number of 
young people of just that type are in 
the hands of the public high schools of 
the nation. There they have to stay, 
and the public expects the high school 
to give them training that will benefit 
both them and society. 


€ hea traditional high-school course 
in Latin, excellent as it was in many 
respects, was under pressure for change 
at the time of the Classical Investi- 
gation, over twenty years ago. Since 
patterns of thought necessarily change 
from generation to generation, it is 
necessary that the subjects of the high- 
school curriculum should be adapted to 
these changes. 

Perhaps the greatest change recom- 
mended by the Report of the Classical 
Investigation was that the writings of 
the three classical authors, read during 
the latter three years of the high-school 
Latin course, should be cut from a year’s 
reading to one semester’s reading in 
each case and that the first semester’s 
reading of each of these three years 
should be of other material. Modern 
textbooks have conformed to these 
recommendations. The first semester’s 
reading in the second year is made up 
of so-called “made” Latin at the first of 
the year and of selections from various 
classical authors whose Latin has been 
simplified for the latter half of the first 
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semester. The first part of Caesar’s 
Commentaries, read during the second 
semester is, I think, always simplified 
now also. English summaries are given 
of omitted portions of the Commen- 
taries. It is really possible for a stu- 
dent now to gain a more complete view 
of Caesar’s Commentaries than it for- 
merly was when he read only the first 
four or five books and then stopped at 
the end of the year with Caesar’s narra- 
tive still up in the air and unfinished. 

In many texts, the first half of the 
third year is provided for with readings 
from Livy, from the letters of Pliny and 
Cicero, and from selections from essays 
of Cicero. 

For the fourth year, the complete 
text of the first six books of Vergil’s 
Aeneid are usually given, but in ad- 
dition. selections from Ovid and other 
Latin poets are also included, usually, 
so that selections may be made. 


f Scenes changes are all to the good, 
‘* in my opinion, and more are due to 
be made. If care is taken not to lower 
demands of accomplishment in mastery 
of the Latin language, changes keep the 
Latin course in harmony with the times. 

For instance, no high-school English 
class, so far as I know, now spends a 
semester in the study of Burke’s oration 
on Conciliation. Oratory does not now 
command the popular admiration which 
it once held. So, to compel young people 
to read six orations which frequently 
bore them, rather than to read letters 
and bits of narrative, historical or other- 
wise, which frequently interest them, 
would seem to me sheer folly. 

Although, as I can recall, my own 
struggles with the first part of Caesar’s 
Commentaries at the beginning of my 
second high-school year of Latin were 
rather pleasurable, challenging experi- 
ences, many—apparently the majority 
of high-school students of Latin—have 
not found them so. 


Work done with pleasure and en- 
thusiasm is, I think, even more bene- 
ficial than that which is done solely from 
a sense of duty. I do not think “made” 
and simplified Latin in the second year 
of Latin are doing the students any 
harm. Yet, there was much head- 
shaking over the proposal to use it some 
twenty years ago. 


N the first page of the October, 
1946, Classical Outlook is a very 
significant article entitled “An Experi- 
ment in Third Year Latin.” The Latin 
teachers of Los Angeles are attempting 
to develop a new course for the third 
year of Latin. The article is about this 
attempt. It is something which I have 
personally felt should be done. I am 
glad that a corps of teachers have started 
on it. Something may come of it which 
will benefit the process of Latin teaching 
in the secondary schools. 
Reconsideration of the high-school 
Latin course seems to be in the minds 
of many persons, as may be noted by 
a reading of the October, 1946, Classical 
Journal. In that issue, Harold B. Dun- 
kel of the University of Chicago, in an 
article entitled “Latin and the Curricu- 
lum” advocates a repetition or continu- 
ation of the “Classical Investigation” of 
twenty years ago to gain an accurate 
survey of present-day conditions in 
order to establish the most serviceable 
and efficient course of Latin study possi- 
ble in the secondary schools. Near the 
end of his article, he remarks: “As I 
need not remind you, if Latin does not 
flourish in the high schools, in a short 
time very little will remain of classical 
education elsewhere.” 


t by summary, the university professor 
of Latin has the privilege of gaining, 
by continually broadening study and re- 
search, a realization of the great part 
that has been played by the Latin lan- 
guage and literature in the development 
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of world civilization. His is the duty to 
maintain high standards of scholarship 
on the part of those who aspire to follow 
in his footsteps and to see that scholarly 
research shall be a continuing process. 

The secondary-school teacher of 
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younger generation who have sufficient 
intelligence to profit by such study. It 
is not his province to produce special- 
ists but to provide knowledge and train- 
ing that will contribute to understand- 
ing in many fields of thought. 


It is to the interest of both, in their 
common appreciation of Latin, to be 
sympathetic and co-operative toward 
each other’s problems. 


Latin has the privilege and the duty of 
spreading the benefits of the more ele- 
mentary knowledge and study of Latin 
among as many as possible of the 











4q In response to the JOURNAL'S request for progress reports on activities of impor- 
tance to secondary education in California, two reports have been contributed for 
this issue. The first is a progress report on the work of the recently-created Bureau of 
Aviation Education, California State Department of Education. Prepared as a paper 
presented at Fresno to city and county curriculum co-ordinators in December, this 
report is not an exhaustive treatment of the status of aviation education in California 
schools; but it does present the point of view with which the consultants in the Bureau 
of Aviation Education are developing flight indoctrination programs in the high 
schools of California. 

This report has been prepared by Mr. W. Earl Sams, Chief of Bureau of Aviation 
Education, Los Angeles. In this position, his responsibilities include administration 
of the program of aviation education in the public schools of California; selection of 
airports, pilots, and aircraft suitable for flight indoctrination, which is being extended 
to forty high schools and junior colleges of the State; and preparation and distribu- 
tion of instructional material for use in the aviation-education programs of Califor- 
nia’s 600 high schools and junior colleges. 

Mr. Sams, who has been flying since 1933, is interested in aeronautics as it affects 
the lives of those who participate and those who are indirectly affected by it. He 
feels that too many lives have been lost needlessly because of inadequate planning 
and facilities, and it is his opinion that an adequate program of aviation education 
for both high-school and college students, as well as a program of education for the 
influential adults of the State, will in time bring about sufficient understanding to 
guarantee that changes necessary to insure adequate safety devices in aircrait 
operation will result in more effective use of this form of travel. (Aviation education. 
as described in this report, includes flight indoctrination and a course of study con- 
cerned with the social, economic, and political implications of the air age.) 

During World War IL, Mr. Sams, who was a lieutenant commander, had four years 
of experience with naval aviation as operations officer, officer in charge of ground 
school and pre-operational ground flight activity, and finally as executive officer of a 
naval base in the Philippines—all of which has given him background in wartime use 
of aeronautics in addition to his peacetime experience. 























Aviation Education in 


California 


S long as there are oceans separating 
our continents, there will be ships 
to sail these oceans. As long as this 
envelope of air surrounding our globe 
will support aircraft, there will be planes 
to use this medium of transportation. 
There can be little doubt that Amer- 
ica’s supremacy in air power hastened 
the end to World War II. We can all 
agree with General Fred L. Anderson 
that air-age education is indeed an edu- 
cation for the new era and an education 
for peace. Peace belongs to all nations, 
and intelligent nations must earn perma- 
nent peace by using its privileges wisely. 
We can all agree that knowledge is 
strength. The high-school graduate of 
1942 and the war years which followed 
made a very apt pupil and became an 
efficient master of a flying war machine. 
The American youth of tomorrow, if in- 
formed and trained, can help America 
use its air potential wisely in useful 
peacetime endeavors. 


We all know that it is not enough for 
pilots to be technicians exclusively. 
They must have fundamental global 
concepts of their individual, town, city, 
and national place on this sphere. They 
must be versed in the political, social, 
and economic aspects of this and other 
nations ; and they must be well-trained 
in universal human affairs. All of us 
who, during the war, have flown to 
foreign shores have sensed the influ- 
ence of the American pilot, crew, and 
passenger upon the citizens with whom 
they associated. 

Such emissaries of good- or ill-will 
multiply by the hours as new drafting- 
board leviathans take wing. Seaport 
towns, historically, made adjustment to 
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the influences from foreign lands quite 
naturally but gradually. Ports of entry 
need no longer be situated exclusively 
at the harbor. Daily trans-Pacific flights 
will arrive and depart from inland air- 
ports, such as that at Ontario, Cali- 
fornia. A sincere appreciation for other 
peoples’ customs and a genuine concern 
for the welfare of other nations, should 
be subject matter worthy of a renewed 
emphasis in our studies today. Peoples 
of foreign lands around the globe are 
hopeful that air travel will enable them 
to have more of the good things for their 
children. 

Roland Grinstead of Pasadena, in his 
report on the Air Age Education World 
Congress, has expressed the significance 
of the air-age challenge to our edu- 
cational curricula when he states, “‘ Pasa- 
dena is constructing resource units on 
air-age education which offer sug- 
gestions for activities, research, and 
methods to teachers in various subject 
matter fields and grade levels.” 

Pasadena Junior College is offering 
a course in fundamentals of aviation 
which is a broadened peacetime general 
aviation course, and similar units on 
aviation education are offered in junior- 
and senior-high-school science, social 
studies, world geography, and physics 
courses. Pasadena hopes to add flight 
indoctrination to the high-school and 
junior-college aviation studies in the 
near future. 


ROGRESSIVENESS in this field 
has been manifested in other com- 
munities. The Bureau’s consultant, 
John Austin, has worked with the Santa 
Barbara Public School system, where 
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a one-year general aviation course is 
being offered to eleventh- and twelfth- 
grade students. It is the aim of the 
course to develop an understanding “of 
the national and international problems 
and opportunities created by the uni- 
versality of the airplane.” Specific ob- 
jectives include: development of a 
knowledge of the history of man’s de- 
sire to fly; demonstration of how air, 
water, and land transportation have 
influenced society; development of a 
knowledge of the attributes of the air- 
plane and potential contribution of flight 
to civilization; development of knowl- 
edges of global geography and its effect 
upon world progress (and demonstra- 
tion that only if it is used intelligently 
can the airplane help bring peace to the 
world, at the same time increasing inter- 
dependence among people of the world). 


Students from Santa Barbara classes 
are being familiarized with the struc- 
tures of airplanes, their distinguishing 
features, present production procedures, 
and future plans. The aviation nomen- 
clature necessary to a student’s vocabu- 
lary is likewise developed concurrently. 
Aircraft used in flight indoctrination at 
the airport, engines, and a Link Trainer 
within the school—together with many 
“mock up” teaching devices—are facili- 
tating the development of this unit. 
Each student of the class is scheduled 
for seven periods of flight at a nearby 
airport, where the scientific principles 
and sociological concepts developed 
within the classroom take definite form. 


As the syllabus and classroom study 
provide consideration of public and pri- 
vate landing facilities, principles of 
flight, weather, and utility of aircraft, 
the students participate in actual flights 
which demonstrate the meaning of the 
classroom discussions. This unit like- 
wise gives serious consideration to cur- 
rent trends and experiments in military 
and civilian developments. The vo- 
cational possibilities are in constant evi- 
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dence as the field of aircraft production 
and operation is considered. 


O illustrate further the effect upon 

the study of aviation in the Santa 
Barbara High School, it should be men- 
tioned that the surplus Link Trainer, 
which is used as a teaching device, 
serves effectively to co-ordinate the 
transition between the classroom and 
the airport. This aviation course is de- 
signed to provide the student with an 
extensive knowledge of power plants 
and their efficient operation. Students 
are acquiring a profound respect for the 
relationship between the plane’s proper 
engine operation and safe flying. It is 
obvious even to the uninitiated that the 
complete disregard for engine perform- 
ance currently exercised by most motor- 
ists cannot be allowed to extend to pilots 
of aircraft if we expect to maintain even 
a common-sense level of safety in fly- 
ing. The high-school flight-indoctrina- 
tion program is not designed to make 
pilots of the indoctrinees. Those who 
wish to undertake pilot training financed 
by their own resources, however, may 
do so and probably would make worth- 
while contributions to aviation. 

Serious consideration is being given 
in the training to the effectiveness of 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
regulations concerning power-plant in- 
spection and overhaul. A due regard 
results, thus insuring at least a partially- 
informed citizenry. Although they may 
not become pilots of their own aircraft, 
they will be intelligent air-age voters. 
This is particularly true of those high 
schools that have chosen to begin their 
study of aviation with the effect of the 
airplane and its operation upon the com- 
munity, such as Chino, Grossmont, and 
Willowbrook high schools. 

A recent U. S. Supreme Court de- 
cision supports the property owner’s 
contention that he has the right to use 
and enjoy the air space above his prop- 
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erty as high as the sky. Complications 
of communities’ landing facilities vary 
from such a far-reaching concept to the 
minimum height that buildings within 
a 20 to 1 glide path can be constructed. 
Proper emphasis placed upon airport 
planning now will lessen materially the 
waste of time and effort to provide ade- 
quate facilities later. We can all recall 
how highway and city thoroughfares 
have been in constant state of revision 
because of inadequate initial planning. 


S the aviation students examine the 
community airport and discover the 
present and future needs of their own 
community as they relate to the national 
and world aviation picture, they will 
acquire sufficient knowledge to be of 
real help, as adults, to the city planners 
by being intelligent, informed, thinking 
voters. 

Time does not allow a detailed out- 
line of the Santa Barbara High School 
course of study; so it should suffice to 
state that: the principles governing an 
airplane in flight, the effect of weather 
upon its usefulness, weather obser- 
vations, national teletype circuits, navi- 
gation, communications, and traffic- 
control procedures will comprise the 
remainder of the year’s study. 

Santa Barbara High School is in a 
particularly advantageous position be- 
cause it has the services of a war-time 
pilot, who, as a professional educator, 
has recently completed a concentrated 
teacher’s training course at the Uni- 
versity of California, Santa Barbara. 
To the best of our knowledge, Santa 
Barbara was the first school on the West 
Coast to attempt a postwar teacher- 
training program of this type for public- 
school teachers. 

Pomona and Chino high schools are 
among the ten schools who have inaugu- 
rated a flight-indoctrination program 
co-ordinated with the classroom study 
of aviation. John Brinegar, Aviation 


Consultant for the State Department of 
Education in this area, reports that in 
addition to thirty-two students in the 
aviation class, LeRoy Allison, Super- 
intendent of Schools ; Winston Nelson, 
Principal ; and eight of his teachers are 
participating in the flight indoctrination 
and profiting from this laboratory flight 
experience. Mr. Nelson feels that the 
flight-experience program is of particu- 
lar benefit to mature high-school stu- 
dents when offered as a subject in gen- 
eral education. He states also that after 
flight-indoctrination experiences, teach- 
ers of physics, science, world geography, 
and other subjects are in a better po- 
sition to co-ordinate the air-age-edu- 
cation content with the specific class- 
room subject. Furthermore, he is of the 
opinion that the one-year course in avi- 
ation education should be of an explora- 
tory nature and that the flight experi- 
ence should be scheduled after school 
and on Saturdays on an extra-curricular 
basis. (Winston Nelson admits that this 
is his first experience in flight and says 
quite frankly that he was “scared to 
death” when he went up for the first 
thirty minutes. ) 


Tu State Legislature in 1945 
appropriated aviation-education 
moneys to the State Department of 
Education, and an agreement was en- 
tered into whereby the State Depart- 
ment committed itself to assist the Civil 
Air Patrol in its sponsorship of aviation 
education. The Patrol agreed to fly the 
students of high-school classes in avi- 
ation in return for operational costs 
only. Five dollars per hour is paid to 
the owner of a plane that is made avail- 
able for the indoctrination program. 
Many private operators have also ex- 
pressed their willingness to co-operate 
with the program by making planes 
available at the cost figure only. In 
many instances, airport owners have 
purchased new aircraft and set them 
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aside for this purpose, scheduling them 
for flight indoctrination to suit the 
school’s convenience. 


Willowbrook, a four-year junior high 
school in Compton, offers an excellent 
example of the effective use of flight in- 
doctrination. Each day, when tenth- 
grade high-school students are sched- 
uled for flight, a teacher accompanies a 
group of four students to the airport, 
assumes responsibility for supervision 
of the indoctrinees at the airport, and 
himself participates in the flight in- 
doctrination for that day. Thus, by the 
time the forty students of the class have 
completed their flight indoctrination, ap- 
proximately ten teachers of the school 
will have profited by the laboratory 
flight experience. Intense interest on 
the part of the group of teachers at this 
school has resulted in the development 
of many worth-while units for science, 
mathematics, social studies, and other 
departments. Aviation has become the 
theme for all of Willowbrook’s student 
activities. In the words of the principal, 
“It is paying good dividends in pupil 
interest.” 

The Los Angeles City School system, 
like San Francisco and other metropoli- 
tan areas, is giving due consideration 
to a revival of their aviation-education 
program, which, since the war, has lost 
considerable ground because of person- 
nel changes, re-evaluation of needs, and 
general lack of interest. Mr. Motts 
Blair of Los Angeles states that the 
city intends to try an aviation-education 
flight-indoctrination program in two or 
three of the city schools on an explora- 
tory basis to determine where it might 
be most useful and what the compli- 
cations are. 


T is natural that all school districts 
are proceeding with utmost caution. 
The legal representative of the ten 
school districts where flight indoctri- 
nation is now in effect concur with the 
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State Department Insurance and Legal 
Adviser, who considers our $100,000 


- state-wide aviation liability policy to be 


adequate protection. 


The full effectiveness of the flight-in- 
doctrination program cannot be realized 
until time is allowed for teachers of 
aviation-education classes to sit down 
with representatives of science, mathe- 
matics, social studies, physics, and other 
departments to devise instructional ma- 
terials and procedures to be used in both 
the one-year aviation course and in the 
other subject-matter fields at various 
grade levels. The efforts now being ex-' 
erted in Pasadena in this direction are 
no doubt evidenced elsewhere through- 
out the State. Certainly, the most effec- 
tive type of resource unit with suggested 
activities is that which is developed 
within each individual school and is, 
therefore, concerned with the peculiari- 
ties indigenous to that school and the 
community which it serves. The Bu- 
reau is desirous of co-operating with 
such committees by providing consult- 
ant services and extending flight in- 
doctrination to a limited number of the 
participants on the curriculum-revision 
committees. We feel that by providing 
flight experience for those charged with 
the responsibility of developing the air- 
age-education program materials, a 
more thorough understanding and ap- 
preciation of local, national, and world- 
wide air-age-education problems will 


result. 

AS the Bureau attempts to execute 
its responsibility for aiding in the 

development and dissemination of air- 

age-education materials throughout the 

State, it will be of considerable assist- 


ance if progressive systems that have 


done considerable postwar thinking on 
this matter will forward such materials 
to the State Department for redistri- 
bution. 

Those school districts that have been 
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unable to attain any degree of progress 
in this regard will find an abundance of 
sample materials are made available 
through the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration, Air Age Education Research, 
Air World Education, and others. 

The Bureau of Aviation Education 
wishes to be of service to schools in 
solving problems of air-age education. 
Currently, most of the efforts of the 
Bureau are concerned with the develop- 
ment of the flight-experience program 
within those school districts where it is 
felt it will be particularly useful. 


N these uncertain times, one thing is 

certain. Aviation and its impacts 
have made and will continue to make 
drastic demands upon most departments 
of the public and private schools. That 
we have been singled out by destiny to 
be the airfaring people of the world is 
inescapable. California, for many rea- 
sons, is looked to for leadership in avi- 
ation advancement. Many progressive 
developments have been the product of 
this State, and no less important is the 
need for local and state-wide education, 
research, curriculum re-evaluation, and 
modernization. 


OUTLINE FOR AN AVIATION COURSE OF STUDY 


(To be used as a separate one-year course or broken up into individual units and 
integrated with English, science, social studies, and mathematics) 


Aim 


To appreciate the impact of an Air Age on our lives and prepare to participate 


adequately in such an age. 
Objectives 


1. To become acquainted with the airplane and flight that we may develop an 
adequate understanding for intelligent use of the airplane. 
2. To become acquainted with the vocational opportunities in aviation that we 


may make a wise vocational choice. 


3. To become acquainted with the place of aviation in society that we may de- 
velop an adequate understanding of the social, economic, and political aspects 


of this Air Age. 


Course Outline 

I. Community and Airplane 
A. Airport 
B. Vocations in aviation 
C. Recreation in aviation 

II. Man Goes Aloft 
A. Principles of flight 
B. Use of power 


C. How man flies (safety flight regulations ) 


III. Weather and Flight 


A. Effect of weather on flight 


B. Nature of atmosphere and causes of weather 
C. Local, national, and global weather-information services 


IV. Aerial Highways and Their Use 


A. Global geography and air travel 


B. Aerial navigation 

C. Aerial communication 
V. Impacts of the Air Age 

A. On communities 

B. On world technology 

C. On the arts 


—Suggested by Bureau of Aviation Education, State Department of Education. 











School-Community Health- 


Education Project 


HE development of school and 

community health-education pro- 
grams in California was given signifi- 
cant impetus with the establishment in 
July, 1944, of the initial California Com- 
munity Health Education Project in 
seven counties of the San Joaquin Val- 
ley. The program was initiated under 
the direction of the State Department of 
Education, in co-operation with the 
State Department of Public Health, and 
was financed by the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation of Battle Creek, Michigan. 
Headquarters for the Project were 
established at Fresno State College, and 
Cecyl Nelson Havelin was appointed to 
serve as Project Director. 

During the two years from July, 
1944, to July, 1946, when the Project 
functioned in the San Joaquin Valley 
area, emphasis was placed on the im- 
provement of the health programs in 
the secondary schools and upon im- 
proved community co-operation for 
health. Workshops for school, public- 
health, and community workers were 
held for two successive summers at 
the Fresno State Summer Session 
Campus at Huntington Lake for pur- 
poses of in-service education and co- 
operative planning for improved school 
and community health. Many addi- 
tional meetings and conferences of 
shorter duration were conducted for 
various administrators, teachers, and 
public-health groups at frequent inter- 
vals as the need arose for discussion of 
various problems. Consultant services 
of members of the Staff of the State De- 
partment of Public Health were freely 
supplied to schools and to community 
groups in the Project area. 
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4 By BERNICE MOSS 





4q The second progress report is con- 
tributed by Dr. Bernice Moss, Con- 
sultant in Health Education, Califor- 
nia State Department of Education. 
In this article, Dr. Moss describes the 
progress of the California Community 
Health Education Project in Califor- 
nia and that of the Extended Project. 

Dr. Moss was formerly Director of 
Health, Physical Education and Rec- 
reation for the Utah State Department 
of Education for nine years; and prior 
to that experience, she was instructor 
of hygiene at the University of Utah. 
She served as a member of the Com- 
mission on Health Education for the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, which prepared the 1942 
Yearbook, entitled ‘Health in 
Schools.” Dr. Moss is also a member 
of the Joint Committee on Health Prob- 
lems in Education of NEA and AMA 
(1943-1948). 

Readers who are ‘interested in the 
fields of health, physical education, 
and recreation will be pleased with 
the articles dealing with these fields 
which will appear in coming issues of 
the JOURNAL. These articles have 
been secured through the efforts of Dr. 
Louise Cobb, Associate Supervisor of 
Physical Education, University of 
California, Berkeley, who is an asso- 
ciate editor of the JOURNAL. 





S a result of the combined efforts of 
the many interested persons work- 

ing in the program, some significant 
changes in attitudes, understandings, 
and procedures occurred. A detailed 
listing of the gains made may be secured 
from consulting reports of the Project 
Director, but several important accom- 
plishments are worthy of comment here. 
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By virtue of concerted faculty attack 
on their health problems, many changes 
have occurred in the secondary schools 
participating in the Project. Health 
co-ordinators have been appointed in 
several schools; environmental health 
conditions have been improved; lunch 
programs have been extended and im- 
proved ; planned health instruction has 
been incorporated within the high- 
school curriculum; health services and 
guidance have been evaluated and 
changes made in conformance with 
modern philosophy and practice ; teach- 
ers have become aware of the health 
needs and problems of pupils and of 
their responsibilities in helping to meet 
these needs. No one school has solved 
all of its problems, but all have shown 
progress. It is significant that admin- 
istrators, teachers, and nurses have 
learned to work together in analyzing 
needs and in planning for improvement, 
which has been translated into action 
in many places. 


HE second great area of gain has 

been noted in the understanding 
and interest of both lay and professional 
groups in the extension and improve- 
ment of public-health services. Com- 
munity meetings have been held and 
committees formed to study public- 
health needs and to recommend im- 
proved programs. Contacts have been 
made with city councils and with boards 
of supervisors to acquaint them with 
the findings and recommendations of 
committees and groups. Although the 
Project alone cannot claim all credit for 
recent actions for improved public- 
health services, it is significant that the 
added weight of Project groups has 
strengthened public opinion and that in 
the last year the boards of supervisors 
of two of the Project counties—namely, 
Kings and Merced—have voted to 
establish full-time health departments. 


_— third significant gain has been . 
the awakening of interest in im- 
proved health education among the fac- 
ulty and administration at Fresno State 
College. Faculty members from the 
College participated in the workshops 
and conferences, and made some 
changes in their programs as a result. 
During the second year of the Project, 
a trained health educator was added to 
the staff, serving both the College and 
the Project area schools. Fresno State 
College assumed the obligation of 
financing half of the salary, and has 
agreed to assume full responsibility for 
this service eventually. Improved pre- 
service education in health is now being 
achieved at the college as a result of the 
Project program. 


At the end of the two-year period, 
the gains in school and community 
health education in the San Joaquin 
Valley counties had been of sufficient 
significance to merit extension of the 
program to other areas of California. 
In an effort to expedite an expansion of 
this program, a proposal for the ex- 
tended School and Community Health 
Education Project was developed 
jointly by staff members of the Cali- 
fornia State Departments of Education 
and Public Health, and was submitted 
to the Foundation for consideration. 
The plan was approved by the Foun- 
dation Board, and funds were appro- 
priated to finance the program for a 
three-year period. 

Responsibility for the program is in 
the Division of Health Education, Phy- 
sical Education, and Recreation of the 
State Department of Education, of 
which Verne S. Landreth is Chief. The 
services of Dr. Bernice Moss were 
transferred from the State Department 
of Public Health to the State Depart- 
ment of Education, where she is serv- 
ing as Consultant in Health Education 
and, together with Mr. Landreth, is giv- 
ing general guidance to the program. 
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Mrs. Havelin is continuing as Project 
Director, and the program is being con- 
ducted under her direction. The State 
Department of Public Health is actively 
participating in many phases of the 
Project. On January 2, 1947, it added 
a Consultant in School Health to the 
staff of the Bureau of Maternal and 
Child Health to serve as a medical con- 
sultant for school physicians, public- 
health departments, and private physi- 
cians engaged in school health services. 
The augmented state staffs are now in 
a better position to give leadership to 
school health activities throughout the 
entire state. 


HE extended School and Commu- 
nity Health Education Project is 
now functioning in the Fresno, Chico, 
and San Diego areas and will be ini- 
tiated in the San Francisco area as soon 
as a trained health educator can be em- 


ployed. Consultants in health education - 


have been placed on the State College 
faculties in each of the three institutions, 
their responsibilities including active 
leadership in the pre-service health- 
education program for prospective 
teachers and in the organization of 
school and community health-education 
programs in the area surrounding the 
college. Dr. Elizabeth Kelley, formerly 
Professor of Physical Education at Po- 
mona College, is on the staff at Fresno 
State College; Helen Dempster, for- 
merly Director of the Community 
Health Education Project in Oregon, 
is at the Chico State College; and Dr. 
Edward B. Johns, formerly of Stanford 
and the University of Oregon, is Health 
Education Consultant at San Diego 
State College. 


HE new program will be conducted 
for the next three years in each of 
the four state-college areas, at the end 
of which time it is anticipated that the 
colleges will assume full responsibility 
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for the services of the health-education 
consultants when Foundation funds are 
withdrawn. During the three-year pro- 
gram, the consultants will carry the 
responsibility for both phases of the 
program defined in the preceding para- 
graph and are now actively engaged in 
both pre-service and in-service educa- 
tional activities. 

Within the colleges, faculty commit- 
tees have been organized to analyze 
their respective pre-service health- 
education programs, together with the 
total college health program, and to 
plan for change and improvement. Vari- 
ous sub-committees are working on the 
improvement of health services, envi- 
ronmental health conditions, health 
guidance and instruction for all stu- 
dents, and the health-education cur- 
riculum for prospective teachers. 
Courses are being altered, requirements 
changed, inter-departmental correlation 
emphasized, and a more functional 
health curriculum developed. Recently, 
the Deans of Education for the four 
state colleges participating in the Proj- 
ect and representatives from San Jose 
State College met at Chico to discuss 
improvements in the college programs. 
The group will meet frequently to share 
experiences and to formulate plans to- 
gether. From the programs in the State 
Colleges, recommendations for im- 
proved pre-service training of all teach- 
ers will be developed which will be of 
value to other accredited teacher edu- 
cation institutions in the state. 


AS a phase of both the pre-service 

and in-service education programs, 
the Project plan includes the develop- 
ment of well-rounded effective health 
programs in at least one elementary 
school and one secondary school in each 
of the four areas. The schools are being 
selected on the basis of the interest of 
the school administration and faculties 
and on the suitability of each of the 
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schools for experimental work. The 
total program of effective health serv- 
ices and guidance, healthful school en- 
vironment, school lunch, and health 
curriculum will be emphasized. The 
State Department of Public Health has 
agreed to provide direct health services 
in those schools where local services are 
inadequate, but emphasis will be placed 
on the utilization of local health re- 
sources wherever possible. As the 
programs in the experimental schools 
develop, they will be utilized in the pre- 
service training of teachers and also for 
study and observation by teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and health workers. In the 
San Joaquin area, the demonstration 
programs are being developed in the 
Roosevelt Junior-Senior High School 
and in the Jackson Elementary School 
in the City of Fresno. 


HE work of the health-education 

consultants in the schools and in 
the communities surrounding the col- 
leges will progress according to the 
needs of the particular locality. It is 
safe to assume that some of the tech- 
niques and approaches which have been 


effective in the San Joaquin Valley 
project area will prove useful in the 
other areas now being organized. Work- 
shops and conferences are being planned 
for teachers, administrators, school and 
public-health personnel, and lay-com- 
munity groups. The time. of the con- 
sultants is made available to schools and 
communities to assist them in analyzing 
and improving their programs. Pub- 
licity has been given to the program, 
which has already created more demand 
for services than it is possible to supply 
in most cases. 

Leaders in many schools and com- 
munities in California have evidenced a 
desire to develop more effective health- 
education programs. On a nation-wide 
basis, there is evidence of need for func- 
tional health-education programs which 
are practical and which have proved 
effective in favorably influencing health 
practices, attitudes, and understandings 
among children and adults. It is hoped 
that the California Community Health 
Education Project will assist in point- 
ing the way toward the development of 
functional programs designed to meet 
these needs. 








4 This issue of the JOURNAL presents summaries of several recent studies in the 
field of secondary education. The first of these is a report of a survey made recently 
by Laurence L. Belanger, Principal, Junior High School, Coalinga. This survey was 
made to determine purposes for which tests are given in California guidance pro- 
grams; specific tests employed to appraise students’ scholastic ability, achievement, 
aptitudes, interests, personality, and study habits; areas of appraisal which are re- 
ceiving emphasis; functions which various school peronnel fulfill in testing programs; 
manner in which test data are recorded; and problems considered the most difficult 
in the operation of testing programs. In this study, 105 questionnaires were sent to 
schools throughout California—large and small, urban and rural; 80 were answered, 
providing a 76-per-cent return. Returns provided data from 95 junior high schools 
(65 per cent of the 146 in the state) and data from 92 regular four-year or senior high 
schools (17 per cent of the 537 in the state). A total of 187 secondary schools contrib- 
uted to the study, comprising 27 per cent of the 683 secondary schools in the state, 
not including junior colleges. Because elementary schools are becomingincreasingly 
engaged in testing to appraise students’ abilities and interests, a part of the ques- 
tionnaire was devoted to securing information about specific test data regarding 
pupils entering from elementary schools. 




















Testing in California Sec- 
ondary Schools  ¢s,:avnencex seuance 


N a recent survey made in California 

secondary schools to determine the 
purposes, practices, and problems of 
testing, 187 schools responded—with 
interesting data. The study was made 
to determine the purposes for which 
tests are being given; the specific tests 
used to appraise students’ scholastic 
ability, achievement, aptitudes, inter- 
ests, personality, and study habits ; the 
areas of appraisal which are receiving 
emphasis; the functions which school 
personnel perform in testing programs ; 
the manner in which test data are re- 
corded; and the problems considered 
most difficult in the operation of testing 
programs. The data secured are re- 
ported briefly in this report. 


What Do Elementary Schools Test? 


Although 187 secondary schools were in- 
cluded in the survey, only 154 received pupils 
directly from elementary schools. Of these, 
46% indicated receipt of Progressive Achieve- 
ment Test data; 38%, California Test of 
Mental Maturity scores; 36%, Stanford 
Achievement Test information; 20%, some 
form of Otis Intelligence Test results; 17%, 
Kuhlmann Anderson Test data; 15%, Met- 
ropolitan Reading Achievement; 14%, Pint- 
ner Cunningham Intelligence; 11%, Stanford 
Binet ; and 10% each, Durrell Sullivan Read- 
ing Achievement and Oakland Arithmetic and 
Spelling Achievement. Twenty-five other tests 
were indicated, received by less than 10% of 
the secondary schools reporting. 


Whether more testing is being done on the 
elementary level than these figures indicate, 
one cannot say; but it is apparent that as far 
as the schools participating in this survey are 
concerned, more than half of them receive no 
test data on pupils entering from elementary 
school. Whatever testing is being done on the 
elementary level is generally concerned with 
the appraisal of scholastic ability and achieve- 
ment in subjects usually termed fundamentals. 
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Of especial interest is the reported usage of 
the Stanford Binet. Although one can surmise 
that few students are so tested, it is encour- 
aging to note the individual approach, as well 
as the group-intelligence-test situation. 


Who Chooses the Tests? 


Determining tests to be given appeared to 
be a joint responsibility of committees in 48% 
of the schools, of principals in 45%, of coun- 
selors in 27%, of teachers in 21%, of super- 
intendents in 17%, of vice-principals in 9%. 
Because some schools are staffed with special- 
ists, especially in urban areas; and because in 
smaller schools, the counselor, teacher, and 
vice-principal may be the same person, these 
figures may not be a true picture. Neverthe- 
less, the indication of the use of committees 
is somewhat interesting and may be a sig- 
nificant trend. 


Who Administers the Tests? 


Group tests are administered by teachers in 
81% of the schools, by counselors in 66%, by 
vice-principals in 25%; whereas, individual 
tests are given by counselors in 47%, by 
teachers and vice-principals 10% each. Again, 
the two factors mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph may serve to obscure the accuracy 
of these figures. However, there appears to be 
a tendency for individual testing to be done by 
counselors rather than by teachers. A signifi- 
cant difference of function is suggested here. 


Tests of scholastic ability are given by 
counselors in 68% of the schools, by teachers 
in 52%, by vice-principals in 18% ; achieve- 
ment tests, by teachers in 84%, by counselors 
in 72%, by vice-principals in 16%; reading 
tests, by teachers in 82%, by counselors in 
67%, by vice-principals in 17%; aptitudes 
tests about evenly by counselors in 71% and 
by teachers in 66% ; interests “tests” by teach- 
ers in 68% and by counselors in 36%; per- 
sonality “tests” exactly evenly by teachers 
and counselors in 63%. 

In approximately 20% of the schools, tests 
are administered by specialist personnel other 
than those listed above. It appears that test 
administration is done by teachers and by 
counselors about evenly. 
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Who Scores the Tests? 


Group tests are scored by teachers in 77% 
of the schools reporting, by counselors in 53%, 
by clerks in 29%; whereas, individual tests 
are scored by counselors in 58%, by teachers 
in 42%, and by clerks in 3%. Scoring by 
clerks is a healthy trend, for teachers are gen- 
erally outspoken in their objections against 
doing it, although they usually score tests 
willingly enough. Scoring, in most cases a 
clerical job, can often be accomplished by less- 
expensive-per-hour personnel. 

In general, the scoring of the various types 
of tests follows the pattern of administration. 
Worthy of note, however, is the fact that in 
more than one-fourth of the schools, clerks 
score intelligence and achievement tests. In 
such schools, scoring machines are probably 
used, in view of the fact that 24% of the 
schools indicate their use. 


Who Records and Files the Test Results? 


Test results are recorded by counselors in 
62% of the schools, by teachers in 49%, by 
clerks in 47%. Results are filed by counselors 
in 50%, by clerks in 44%, by committees in 
31%, by teachers in 25%. 

The testing program apparently requires the 
co-operative efforts of the school staff—with 
administrators, teachers, and counselors sit- 
ting in committee to determine tests to be 
given; with teachers and counselors adminis- 
tering tests to groups, counselors giving tests 
to individuals ; with counselors, teachers, and 
clerks scoring, recording, and filing test data. 


How Arc the Results Recorded? 


Test results are recorded by name of test 
(in 95% of the schools), form of test (91%), 
date given (92%), by whom given (28%) ; in 
individual folders (71%), on individual cards 
(68%), on teachers’ records (35%), on sep- 
arate forms (31%), on publishers’ forms 
(8%); in terms of grade equivalents (85%), 
age equivalents (66%), percentiles (55%), 
raw scores (49%), profiles (27%), I. Q. 
(8%). 

Obviously, the type of test administered fre- 
quently limits the nature of recording its de- 
rived data. Emphasis upon individual records 
seems apparent, with a minimum of recording. 
That one-fourth of the schools present a 
graphic profile of data is encouraging, for it 
indicates that there might be a tendency to pool 
and correlate data about an individual so that 
they may be more readily understood by 
teachers, even by students themselves. Per- 
haps visual aids may be recognized yet as 
having value in guidance records. 


How Are Test Data Used? 


Purposes listed for which test data were 
used appear to be in accord with current em- 
phasis. However, the answers received were 
somewhat difficult to classify because of brev- 
ity. A list of purposes to be checked by those 
answering the questionnaire would have 
avoided difficulty in summarizing ; but such a 
checklist would, it was felt, have been sug- 
gestive—an influence which was avoided in- 
sofar as possible in the survey. 

Sectioning and placement was listed as the 
major purpose of test data by 82% of the 
schools. Individual counseling ranked second 
(76%). Others in order of rank were ap- 
praisal of individuals (50%), diagnosis 
(46%), individualization of instruction 
(27%), use in city-wide surveys (19%), aid 
to welfare and other agencies (11%), and 
check on the efficiency of teachers and cur- 
riculum (11%). Twenty-four other purposes 
were listed, but by fewer than 10% of the 187 
schools. 


Seemingly, secondary schools in California 
—according to this sampling—are primarily 
concerned with the appraisal of individual 
abilities, whether for use “administratively” 
in sectioning or for counseling and/or diag- 
nosis. It is encouraging to find that the testing 
program has individual appraisal as its major 
emphasis. It is also significant that, in some 
areas at least, the results of individual stu- 
dent appraisal of ability (achievement) have 
definite meaning for teacher and curriculum 
efficiency. But it will be noted later that a 
distinct lag appears between getting and using 
test results. Persons concerned over juvenile 
delinquency may be pleased to note that school 
records are being used to aid welfare and other 
agencies. 

Parenthetically, only one school used test 
data to “decide which pupils to fail.” On the 
other hand, only one school listed the use of 
test data in parent conferences as a major 
purpose of obtaining such information. 


Although the idea may be inherent in other 
purposes listed, only 2% of the schools listed 
“to help students appraise themselves” as a 
purpose. (Generally speaking, the uses of test 
data given in replies seem to be for the use of 
school personnel in their dealings with stu- 
dents, rather than for the use of students’ 
appraising and understanding their own 
abilities !) 


What Tests Are Used? 


Probably the most significant data obtained 
in the survey answer the question, “What spe- 
cific tests are being used in California secon- 
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dary schools to appraise individual abilities 
and interests?” 


To appraise scholastic ability, some form of 
the Otis Intelligence Tests was used in 75% 
of the schools, the Terman-McNemar in 33%, 
the Stanford Binet in 33%, the California 
Mental Maturity in 29%, the Kuhlmann-An- 
derson in 12%, the Arthur Performance in 
5%, the Terman Group in 4%. Other tests 
were listed, but to a smaller degree. 


To appraise achievement (except reading) : 
Stanford (59%), Progressive (36%), Los 
Angeles Arithmetic (19%), Modern School 
(18%), Oakland Social Studies (12%), Co- 
operative (9%), Metropolitan (7%), Lane- 
Greene Plane Geometry (4%). 


To appraise reading: Iowa Silent (25%), 
Stanford (22%), Cooperative (20%), Pro- 
gressive (19%), Gray’s Oral (18%), Chicago 
(3%), Traxler (3%), Gates (3%). 


To appraise aptitudes: Orleans Algebra 
Prognosis (16%), Minnesota Paper Form 
Board (10%), Iowa Algebra Prognosis 
(8%), Stenquist Mechanical (3%), Mac- 
Quarrie Mechanical (3%), Bennett Mechan- 
ical (2%), ERC Stenographic (2%). 


To appraise interests: Kuder Preference 
Record (66%) Strong (24%), Los Angeles 
(18%), Lee-Thorpe (10%), Progressive Ed- 
ucation Association (6%), Cleeton (2%). 


To “appraise personality”: California Test 
of Personality (44%), Bell Adjustment In- 
ventory (17%), Rohrshach (12%), Thematic 
Apperception (12%), Hildreth (4%), Rogers 
(4%), Personal Audit (1%), Bernreuter 
(1%). 


What Areas of Appraisal Receive Attention? 


To determine which areas of individual ap- 
praisal were receiving attention in the way of 
testing, a count was made of specific tests 
listed. 

Four per cent of the schools gave no test of 
scholastic ability; 10% gave no achievement 
tests ; 15%, no reading tests ; 54%, no aptitude 
tests ; 11%, no interest “tests” ; 38%, no “per- 
sonality tests.” 

Sixteen per cent gave four tests of scholas- 
tic ability, 19% gave four achievement tests, 
5% gave four “tests” of personality. 


What Are the Problems? 


The last part of the survey attempted to 
crystallize the problems being faced by school 
personnel operating testing programs. In 66% 
of the schools, the most vexing problem is 
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effective use of test results by teachers! This 
fact should be a challenge to teachers, to 
teacher-training institutions, and to super- 
visors of instruction. In 49% of the schools, 
scoring is a problem. Recording of results for 
effective use is third—36%. Of equal diffi- 
culty with recording is a lack of time. In 27% 
of the schools, lack of skilled counselors; in 
24%, finding tests to parallel the curriculum ; 
in 19%, maintaining uniform test conditions ; 
in 17%, filing ; in 3%, lack of finances ; in 2%, 
student turnover—such are the problems. 
Eleven other problems were listed, but by 
fewer than 2% of the schools. 


HESE problems are worthy of seri- 

ous consideration because they are 
not insurmountable. Considering them 
in reverse order, rapid student turnover 
(2%) requires either testing as a part 
of admittance procedure or shortly 
thereafter. Frequently, transient stu- 
dents are in more need of counseling 
than the more permanent residents. 
Lack of finances as a problem for only 
3% is encouraging because 97% of the 
schools do not feel the budgetary pinch. 
Because minimum testing programs are 
not expensive in terms of per-pupil cost, 
this problem seems one which requires 
will rather than way. Filing (17%) as 
a problem suggests clerical help and file 
organization adapted to local needs. 
Probably no perfect set-up can be de- 
vised, but a functional analysis of need 
and opportunities on a local basis should 
afford a working solution. The prob- 
lem of maintaining uniform test con- 
ditions (19%) is by definition unsolv- 
able. But for practical purposes, this 
would require housing, personnel, and 
time. 


It seems as though practical uniform 
conditions could be effected, once the 
problem has been defined and isolated. 
Records are available of one school, at 
least, that has administered school-wide 
achievement tests through the public- 
address system, with a teacher in each 
room as assistant. The problem of find- 
ing tests to parallel the curriculum 
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(24% ) is applicable probably only to the 
area of achievement. Comment might 
be made that personnel capable of set- 
ting up a curriculum probably are capa- 
ble of devising mastery tests for it. 
Again, the local situation must provide 
the solution. 

Lack of skilled counselors in 27% of 
the schools is a challenge which must 
be met within the profession itself. The 
teacher shortage and its concomitants 
are partly responsible. Because there 
is little hope of obtaining additional 
trained counselors in the near future to 
meet the demand, the supply of skillful 
counselors must be increased through 
an upgrading, in-service training, with 
emphasis upon learning by doing. 
School administrators are willing to em- 
ploy “emergencees” as teachers because 
they have the desire to serve. Probably 
there are many competent classroom 
teachers who have the desire and inter- 
est to acquire skill in guidance tech- 
niques, and possess enough common 
sense not to misuse them. 

Lack of time, a problem in 36% of 
the schools, is an administrative con- 
cern, and any solution must rest with 
him whose responsibility it is to assign 
duties. The problem of recording re- 
sults (36% ) suggests again clerical help 
and organization necessary also for so- 
lution of the filing problem mentioned 
above. Scoring, problematical in 49%, 
can be alleviated by use of clerical help 
and scoring machines, perhaps located 
so that they may serve more than one 
school. If the bulk of testing can be 
scored in this manner, individual test 
scoring can be accomplished by coun- 
selors who administer them. 

The biggest problem—that of effec- 
tive use of results by teachers—is not 
an easy one to solve. Yet, it is basically 
one of teaching and learning. The large 
number of teachers and counselors indi- 
cated as administering and scoring tests 


in this survey indicate a willingness to 
test on their part. Surely, this same 
willingness can be carried over to pro- 
duce action based on the results of those 
tests! If teachers could spend the time 
on learning to understand significant 
data that they now spend in so many 
schools actually scoring tests, perhaps 
they could go a long way in solving this 
number one problem in two schools out 
of three. Summer schools, conferences, 
workshops, independent study—all of 
these are very helpful. 

But throughout these problems, there 
is but one real problem—one of seri- 
ous challenge to guidance workers, one 
which may be indicative of a trend in 
American life. Each problem listed is 
a local one, and, therefore, the solution 
must be sought locally. Perhaps skilled 
personnel may be obtained, but there 
is not enough to meet the demand; so 
again a local solution must be sought. 
The real problem seems to be that indi- 
vidual schools or systems, once having 
defined their problems, are content to 
await solution somewhere else. 

If this survey is indicative of the true 
picture—if it is a fair sampling—then 
the future for programs of individual 
appraisal of secondary-school students 
is indeed bright, because all of the prob- 
lems hindering further development are 
local in nature! The writer has suf- 
ficient faith in the initiative of California 
school people to believe that once the 
guidance workers recognize that the 
only barriers to progress are those that 
they allow to remain locally, our stu- 
dents will be aided toward self-guid- 
ance through appraisal of their own 
abilities and interests as related to - 
democratic life goals. 

And for the testing instruments? 
Let’s tell the publishers what we and 
our students need; let’s pool our sug- 
gestions ; let’s tackle our problems. The 
kids are worth it—aren’t they? 











Junior-High-School Extra- 
Curricular Activities 


CHOOL administrators and teach- 

ers are becoming increasingly aware 
of the educational values that should 
result from participation in extra-cur- 
ricular activities. Also, high-school and 
junior-high-school personnel are be- 
ginning to realize the necessity for 
evaluating their procedures and philoso- 
phy in this field in terms of what ap- 
pears to be the best thinking. And, best 
of all, there is a growing realization 
that if the maximum values are to be 
achieved, a carefully-planned, wisely- 
administered program of extra-curricu- 
lar activities must be developed. 

During a recent informal survey of 
extra-curricular activities in most of the 
four-year junior high schools and a few 
of the three-year junior high schools in 
California, the following findings be- 
came evident. 


FINDINGS 


1. There is considerable variety in 
the activities that are commonly con- 
sidered in the realm of student activi- 
ties. Most schools have home rooms, 
assemblies, club activities, school publi- 
cations, student government, and school 
service clubs, such as clerical, stagecraft, 
visual aids, and cafeteria clubs. How- 
ever, there is great variation in the or- 
ganization, sponsorship, and financing 
of these activities. 


2. Likewise, there is great variation 
in the ways in which these activities are 
administered. Some principals assume 
this administration as their complete re- 
sponsibility and keep it as such; others 
place one faculty member in charge of 
these activities and hold him responsible 
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4 By LOREN A. CRITSER 





q This article is a brief summary of 
a descriptive survey in the field of 
“extra-curricular,” “extra-class,” “stu- 
dent” activities of most of the four- 
year and a few of the three-year ju- 
nior high schools in California. In 
this study, which was made by Loren 
A. Critser, Principal, Napa Junior High 
School, information was collected by 
means of a questionnaire and through 
personal visits to the schools. Mr. 
Critser makes no claim to the fact 
that the study is exhaustive or that 
the conclusions are entirely war- 
ranted. However, he welcomes cor- 
respondence and expresses his ap- 
preciation to the schools which made 
the study possible. 

Mr. Critser has held the position of 
Principal of Napa Junior High School 
since its inception. His interest in 
extra-curricular activities stems from 
his work as director of student activi- 
ties in Napa High School in 1940-1942. 
He received his M.A. degree at the 
University of California in 1945, using 
the thesis topic “Extra-curricular Ac- 
tivities in the Four-Year Junior High 
Schools of California.” 





for them. But most of the principals do 
not centralize the administration; in- 
stead, they have faculty members serve 
as advisers for the various activities. 


3. In most schools, regular time is set 
aside for activity groups to meet; but 
there is little uniformity in the time pro- 
vided and the frequency of meetings. 


4. No evidence was found during the 
survey which indicated that teachers’ 
ability and experience in student activi- 
ties are considered as a significant factor 
in their selection. 
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CONCLUSIONS 
In the light of the principles which 
are considered basic to a good activity 
program, the data collected during the 
survey seem to warrant the following 
conclusions : 


1. All indications point to the fact 
that administrators of junior high 
schools recognize the importance of stu- 
dent activities, but they are analyzing 
only a few of the activities continuously, 
and they have not developed techniques 
for evaluating these activities. 


2. In the main, student activities are 
still considered “outside” the regular 
curriculum. There is a definite trend, 
however, for many activities to be 
merged into the regular program of 
studies. 

3. Faculty members usually undertake 
the responsibility for the organization 
and the administration of student activi- 
ties, but there is no uniformity concern- 
ing their title or functions. 


4. More careful study needs to be 
made of sound financial practices appli- 
cable to school-activities funds. 


5. A comparative study of the data 
secured from the three-year junior high 
schools and those from the four-year 
junior high schools does not warrant 
making any specific conclusions con- 
cerning the effect of the addition of the 
tenth grade upon student activities. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


In view of these conclusions, the fol- 
lowing recommendations seem to be in 
order: 


1. Administrative and instructional 
staffs should develop student activities 
instead of taking too much “for 
granted.” 


2. Administrators who are responsi- 
ble for scheduling teachers should pro- 
vide adequate time and personnel to in- 
sure proper guidance for the activities. 

3. The business management of stu- 
dent activities should be considered an 
essential part of the administrator’s re- 
sponsibility. Principles of good busi- 
ness procedure should be followed in 
order to safeguard both the faculty’s 
and the students’ interests. 


4. In selecting teachers, administra- 
tors should consider each candidate in 
terms of his interests and abilities in the 
area of student activities. 


5. A student’s record in student ac- 
tivities should be available to those who 
administer the guidance and counseling 
program, and they should use them. 


6. Administrative and instructional 
staffs should study the problem of the 
delegation of responsibility for the ad- 
ministration of the total program of stu- 
dent activities—in terms of general and 
specific responsibilities. Final responsi- 
bility should rest with the principal. 











County Secondary -Curricu- 
lum Co-ordination 


4 The third survey reported in this issue of the JOURNAL is that of the Committee on 
Survey of County Secondary Curriculum Co-ordination in California. 

Prompted by the belief that high schools outside of cities should have many of 
the professional services which have normally been available to city high schools, 
the 1937 legislature made permissive the position of county secondary school cur- 
riculum coordinator. Due to the broad definition of functions and the lack of prece- 
dence for this position there has been much desirable latitude and experimentation 
in the activities of this office and in the manner in which these have been conducted. 
The program is noteworthy as a part of the marked trend to professionalize the serv- 
ices of the County Superintendent of Schools. Because of the divergence of activities 
and the experience gained in connection therewith, it was felt that a survey of the 
program throughout the state would add much to the general understanding of the 
problems of the secondary curriculum coordinator, and possibly assist newer and 
anticipated programs in planning more effective activities. Thus, in the Spring of 
1946 the State Department of Education, through Superintendent Simpson, appointed 
a committee to accomplish such a survey. 

The committee was fortunate in obtaining the aid of three students of the Clare- 
mont Graduate School in its work, namely, Mr. Thomas McGrath, Mr. Sheldon Eller. 
and Mr. Edwin Hurlburt, to whom the committee is indebted for untiring effort. ca- 
pable analysis, and a strong personal interest in the project. The information 
and data collected were obtained by a carefully devised check list. A few 
counties without formally announced programs of curriculum coordinatinon were 
sampled, and all counties without programs were polled by postcard to ascer- 
tain their plans relative to these activities. Twenty-three of the twenty-six counties 
having secondary curriculum coordination programs returned the check list. Twenty 
of the twenty-three had appointed secondary coordinators, while three, all in rural 
areas, had combined substantial secondary coordination services with those of the 
general supervisor. In addition, fifteen counties were visited by representatives of 
the committee in order to obtain the “feel” of the programs and develop case studies. 

The Committee is indebted to the three graduate students at Claremont College 
for their valuable assistance, to Mr. Ralph Forbes for preparing the report, and to 
the many co-ordinators and county superintendents who participated in the survey. 

Committee members for this survey were M. E. Mushlitz, Chairman: Hollis P. Allen, ) 
Secretary; Frank B. Lindsay, Consultant; Reuben R. Palm; and Clarence Fielstra. 


























URING the nine years since 

county secondary-curriculum co- 
ordination was authorized, its growth 
has been exten'’sive and consistent. 
Practically all counties around major 
population centers and a substantial 
number of the more rural counties now 
have the program. Nearly 70 per cent 
of the high-school districts of the state 
outside of cities are in counties which 
have the program, this figure having in- 
creased from 42 per cent in 1941. The 
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schools in counties having co-ordination 
include a much larger percentage of the 
pupils. It should be added that even in 
many rural counties without formal pro- 
grams, the general supervisor is carry- 
ing on many of the functions in con- 
nection with secondary schools—func- 
tions somewhat similar to those of co- 
ordinators. A majority of counties not 
having secondary co-ordination pro- 
grams give as their reasons the small 
number of schools within the county or 
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the traditional independence of their 
high schools. 

In addition to those counties now 
having co-ordination, seven are antici- 
pating programs in the near future. 
Five of the seven are establishing pro- 
grams for the first time, and two are 
re-establishing programs previously 
abandoned. Five additional counties— 
all largely rural and with few high 
schools—abandoned the program 
shortly after establishment. This situ- 
ation has been largely due to failure of 
the high schools to accept the leadership 
provided rather than to any inherent 
weakness in the philosophy of the pro- 
gram. 

Within most counties having second- 
ary co-ordination, there is considerable 
evidence that all, or most, of the co- 
ordination services are reaching all high 
schools outside of cities, although a few 
counties were noted in which the pro- 
gram had not been desired by certain 
schools. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE PROGRAM 


It is apparent that the most important single 
factor in establishing programs of second- 
ary co-ordination is the rapport between the 
county schools office and the high-school 
principals. The manner in which the princi- 
pals were approached by the county super- 
intendent concerning the establishment of the 
program and, in turn, the way in which teach- 
ers were approached by their principals were 
of great importance in the successful inaugu- 
ration of the program. Although the county 
superintendent exerted the primary impetus 
for the establishment of the program in three 
out of four cases, he usually had the hearty 
support of the high-school principals. In a few 
cases, the high-school principals furnished the 
initial impetus. The evidence indicates that 
teachers were rarely a factor in initiating the 
program. 


In every case, the functions of the co-ordi- 
nator were worked out in relation to the 
qualifications of the available personnel, their 
position in the system, their relations to each 
other, and their philosophy of education. Cer- 
tain counties have initiated the program with 
success by providing one or two special serv- 
ices to the schools in areas of specialized abili- 


ties of the co-ordinators. Examples of these 
special services are: remedial reading ; audio- 
visual aids; testing programs and guidance 
services. Each of these programs has been 
initially concerned with enriching and adding 
to the school program as it already exists, 
without attempting to make changes or re- 
visions—thereby permitting acceptance on a 
service basis without arousing antipathy. — 


In general, those counties having a strong 
school administrators’ organization have had 
a marked success in establishing effective co- 
ordination programs. 

The variety of titles given to the co-ordi- 
nator indicates wide divergence in the specific 
place which he holds in the organization of 
the county staff. Suffice it is to say that there 
is a definite trend toward increasing his re- 
sponsibilities, particularly in respect to pro- 
fessional leadership in the county office. In 
this office, the secondary co-ordinator nor- 
mally is in a position to co-ordinate activities 
of subject supervisors by relating them to the 
total program, has a democratic status with 
other members of the staff, is allowed flexi- 
bility in methods of operation, and leads in de- 
veloping a philosophy of leadership service in 
the county supervisory program. 

A trend in the development of county 
secondary-curriculum co-ordination programs 
has been the increasing tendency towards the 
development of a unified and comprehensive 
educational plan and the reorganization of the 
county schools office along functional lines. 
There is a movement in some counties to co- 
ordinate the activities of the elementary and 
secondary supervisors into a general over-all 
pattern of education under the direction of the 
curriculum co-ordinator. 

It is apparent from replies from most co- 
ordinators that a specific budget for secondary 
co-ordination is usually not indicated. In a 
few cases where such budgets were reported, 
they have practically doubled since the pro- 
gram was initiated. 

While most counties have no assistants, 
either in certified or secretarial personnel, as- 
signed directly to the co-ordinator, several 
counties have as many as three certified per- 
sons working out of the office and at least one 
secretary assigned. In most cases, there is 
close co-operation between elementary super- 
visors and co-ordinators and the secondary co- 
ordinators. 


THE CO-ORDINATOR 


The nature of the position of the curricu- 
lum co-ordinator demands that he be a very 
adaptable individual who can vary his pro- 
gram according to the attitude and the charac- 
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ter of the group or administrator with whom 
he is dealing. The co-ordinator must pos- 
sess as a part of his professional equipment 
the technique of organizing a community, a 
county, or an individual school system for an 
attack of the problems confronting them. He 
is responsible for creating the machinery by 
which the best possible planning and co-ordi- 
nation can be accomplished. Many of the tra- 
ditional concepts of the work of supervisors 
have been dispelled by the working philosophy 
of present curriculum co-ordinators. His phi- 
losophy is one of leadership-service; and he 
endeavors to lead the teachers and adminis- 
trators of the county schools systems into a 
co-operative planning of educational experi- 
ences and to serve this plan in every way 
possible once it has been established. 

Very often, the secondary co-ordinator has 
the highest professional qualifications of any- 
one in the county office. This is evidenced by 
the fact that 80 per cent of the co-ordinators 
participating in the survey possess the master’s 
degree, and one in every three has received 
the doctorate degree. The average co-ordi- 
nator has had seven years of teaching experi- 
ence at the high-school level and three years 
at the elementary level. He has also had an 
average of ten years of administrative experi- 
ence. These high professional qualifications 
reflect the increasing importance that is given 
to the secondary-curriculum co-ordination 
program. 

This increasing importance is also reflected 
in the salaries received by co-ordinators. Sala- 
ries of secondary co-ordinators for 1945-46 
range from $1350.00 per annum for a part- 
time co-ordinator to $6850.00 per annum, with 
a mean annual salary of $4226.00. Statistics 
compiled in 1941 showed the average salary 
of co-ordinators as $3140.00, ranging from 
a minimum of $2500.00 to a maximum of 
$4812.00. 

Seventeen different titles are used to desig- 
nate the person responsible for secondary- 
curriculum co-ordination, of which “Co-ordi- 
nator” and “High School Co-ordinator” are 
most frequent. Co-ordinators are usually em- 
ployed on an annual basis and are not entitled 
to tenure. 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE POSITION 


While local conditions make deviation in 
services and methods essential, three philoso- 
phies of approach are quite marked. The most 
prevalent philosophy in approaching co-ordi- 
nation activities can best be described by the 
term “interaction.” Interaction programs are 
evident in probably 75 per cent of the counties 
having co-ordination. In these programs, the 
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co-ordinator assumes active leadership in 
stimulating administrators and teachers to 
locate and define their problems and then as- 
sists them in setting up plans for effective 
solution of these problems. He does this by 
helping administrators and teachers to organ- 
ize themselves to improve their own programs 
by co-ordinating these activities, and by pro- 
viding consultant leadership. The project is 
primarily co-operative. It is significant that 
in most counties where this type of program 
has developed, the high-school principals were 
a definite force in the original establishment 
of secondary co-ordination. The “interaction” 
counties have probably made more progress in 
extension of services to schools than have 
other counties. 

A minority of counties have what might be 
termed either “do to” or “on call” philoso- 
phies behind co-ordination. The “do to” pro- 
grams have been apparent in a few counties 
which have had strong centralization of edu- 
cational activities, often evidenced through 
supervisorial service and the preparation of 
materials in the county office for use in the 
field. The “on call” programs are the an- 
tithesis of the “do to” programs in that they 
are typified by the rendering of service to 
schools only when it is requested or required. 

Objectives of secondary co-ordination listed 
as original objectives were (in the order men- 
tioned) : (1) in-service improvement of teach- 
ers; (2) articulation between elementary and 
secondary schools; (3) establishing a mini- 
mal curriculum; (4) educational research; 
(5) improvement of guidance services. As 
present objectives, they were listed as (1) 
articulation between elementary and second- 
ary schools; (2) in-service improvement of 
teachers; (3) improvement of guidance serv- 
ices; (4) educational research; and (5) es- 
tablishing a minimal curriculum. 

The increase in emphasis on the objective 
of “improvement of guidance services” is par- 
ticularly noteworthy. The strategic position 
of the county office in respect to articulation 
between elementary and secondary schools 
places added importance on the articulation 
objective. In terms of objectives, there is evi- 
dence of expansion of the programs. This ex- 
pansion of objectives is mirrored in increased 
services listed later. The evidence indicates a 
broadening concept of the position of the co- 
ordinator and a change in method of attacking 
his job to include more co-operative planning. 


SPECIFIC SERVICES RENDERED 


The following list indicates the prevalence 
of detailed services offered by county second- 
ary-curriculum co-ordinators. 
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Estimate of value 
of services offered 


Services Services not 
offered offered but 










































































Services desired Much Some Little 
Organize ability-testing PEO acta scien sahasonecinneeste 48% 13% 26% 22% 
Organize achievement-testing programs..................... 61 30 17 
Aid school-lunch programs............-c.c0ccsesss-sessesoeeee-soee 17 4 4 9 4 
Aid adult-education programs : 35 13 9 26 
Aid in school articulation ...0..0......0.0...ccscscesececeeeeeeceeeeeees 78 48 26 
Arrange inter-school visits ; 43 22 17 26 
Act as teacher-personnel counselor 39 9 9 22 9 
Act as administrative assistant 52 22 13 4 
Arrange student-body programs......... 22 9 22 9 
Assist in accrediting high schools. .......-...-.---s+ssss:s-- 13 4 9 3 
Co-ordinate divisions in county schools office.............. 52 13 17 
en aE a ORS eee ane 35 13 13 17 
Conduct occupational surveys.......... 22 17 17 9 4 
Conduct curriculum research ...................-ccssessseeeeseceeeeees 61 4 30 22 4 
Conduct curriculum evaluation...................-..cscsssseeeoee- 65 4 17 26 
Develop curriculum materials........ rir ifon 9 35 26 
Develop guidance programs .................--.:ss-sseecereseseeeee 52 9 48 9 
Maintain curriculum laboratory...................-...0s0s0sees-0-0- 22 30 9 13 
Co-ordinate schools and colleges... ae 13 9 13 4 
Co-ordinate schools and State Dept. of Education...... 52 9 30 13 
Organize remedial POOR TRING anne ccen sen tceneerereene 43 17 22 13 S 
Organize teacher institutes......................cccscsces-cssesseemeee 78 61 13 
Publish county school news letter..................---..--.-+-+0-0- 52 13 30 22 
Publish curriculum materials..................-..sseeeseesee-o-+ 52 26 4 
Handle public relations for schools 35 4 22 9 9 
Conduct pupil-needs surveys 17 22 4 22 9 
Participate in teacher institutes 78 35 17 4 
Represent county superintendent at meetings.............. 74 35 17 
Conduct curriculum workshops.. 61 22 17 17 
Supply teaching aids........................-.-. 65 22 30 
Supply instructional units 39 9 9 22 
Conduct school and class visits 70 35 17 
Conduct building-needs surveyS...........-....-.-.:---secesenees 26 17 9 22 
Assist in teacher selection.... 39 9 17 13 Q 
Select textbooks 39 9 4 26 4 
Assist teacher in-service improvement.......................-+- 78 26 35 
Work with education-planning committees.................. 70 30 17 
Serve as veterans’ co-ordinator* 9 9 
Work with Education Association* 4 4 
Conduct teacher conferences* a a 
Assist child clinic services* 4 4 
Provide individual-pupil guidance*.. 4 4 
Provide audio-visual services* 9 4 4 





* Write-in responses 


It is significant to note that over half of 
these counties indicate they are offering 19 of 
the detailed services in the original list of 37 
services and that the maintenance of a cur- 
riculum laboratory rates highest among serv- 
ices not rendered but desired. In terms of 
estimated value of services rendered, the 
organization of institutes, aid in articulation, 
and development of guidance programs rate 
highest. Although conducting occupational 
surveys, handling public relations for schools, 
and assisting in selection of teachers are not 
prevalent services rendered, they rate high in 
value among those who perform these services. 
(A study of this list should assist co-ordi- 
nators. ) 


FIELDS OF CO-ORDINATION ACTIVITY 


To discover the areas to which co-ordi- 
nators devote emphasis, respondents to the 
checklist were asked to rate activities in terms 
of the time spent on each. 

In response, 5 (out of 23) co-ordinators 
rate administration (other than curriculum 
co-ordination program) as the most time- 
consuming of 11 services which they perform ; 
7 indicate it among the three most time- 
consuming ; none indicate that ideally it should 
be the most time-consuming ; 1 indicates that 
ideally it should be among the three most time- 
consuming. Similar analysis was made of 
such services as curriculum construction, ele- 
mentary-secondary articulation, educational 
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research, classroom supervision, in-service 
improvement of teachers, audio-visual pro- 
grams, pupil guidance, preparation of publi- 
cations, public relations, teacher- personnel 
guidance, meetings with principals, and class- 
room visits. A study of these analyses reveals 
an undue time consumption by the co-ordi- 
nator on purely administrative duties not re- 
lated to co-ordination. 


EVALUATION OF THE PROGRAM 


It is difficult to evaluate these independent 
programs with any common standard. The 
list of services indicates the value which co- 
ordinators place on their own programs, in 
terms of the specific services they have ren- 
dered. Sixty-five per cent of the co-ordinators 
state that there has been an increase in the 
request by administrators for their services, 
and over 50 per cent report a similar increase 
in such requests from teachers. The case 
studies by conference with members of the 
county school staff disclosed a trend towards 
“toning up” of the entire professional outlook 
and effectiveness of the county staff as a re- 
sult of the activities of the secondary co-ordi- 
nator. Co-ordinators and principals report 
that whereas prior to the establishment of the 
program the principals’ meetings were pri- 
marily devoted to athletic “squabbles,” many 
are now devoted to essential educational and 
curricular planning. There seems to be a new 
emphasis on consideration of appropriate edu- 
cational objectives and philosophy. In many 
counties, teachers and principals alike are 
taking a keen interest in planning for youth. 
New services have been added to those offered 
by co-ordinators. To these evidences might be 
added the recognition of the program through 
increase in salaries of co-ordinators and their 
increased budgets. 


There is also considerable evidence that spe- 
cific services are being effectively rendered. 
Seventy-eight per cent of the counties report 
an increase in requests for guidance services ; 
60 per cent report similar increase in requests 
relative to curriculum problems; and 65 per 
cent report a greater teacher interest in this 
area. These figures could be duplicated in 
other major areas of import to co-ordination. 

In listing the degree of success which they 
felt that they had achieved in respect to some 
of the services already listed, we find the fol- 
lowing listed by co-ordinators : 


In-service improvement of teachers : 
Much (61%) ; some (51%) ; little (9%) 


Developing better articulation : 
Much (43%) ; some (26%) ; little (4%) 
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Improving guidance procedures : 

Much (43%) ; some (35%) ; little (9%) 
Improving audio-visual education : 

Much (43%); some (22%) ; little (none 

listed ) 

Aiding with local administrative problems : 

Much (22%) ; some (26%) ; little (9%) 
Improving personnel relations : 

Much (22%) ; some (17%); little (30%) 
Improving public relations : 

Much (13%) ; some (39%) ; little (9%) 
Evaluating classroom procedures : 

Much (13%) ; some (43%) ; little (4%) 
Interpreting teachers’ problems: 

Much (9%) ; some (39%) ; little (9%) 
Establishing a minimal curriculum: 

Much (4%) ; some (26%) ; little (13%) 


Co-ordinators have noted certain obstacles 
which lessen the effectiveness of their pro- 
grams, all of which may be overcome by effec- 
tive planning. For example, the following 
were listed as major and as minor obstacles 
to the realization of objectives: 


Lack of understanding of objectives : 

Major (30%) ; minor (26%) 
Administrative indifference : 

Major (22%) ; minor (17%) 
Teacher indifference : 

Major (22%) ; minor (35%) 
Lack of certificated help : 

Major (9%) ; minor (35%) 
Lack of sufficient funds : 

Major (9%) ; minor (17%) 
Local legal restrictions : 

Major (9%); minor (4%) 


To summarize evaluation, it appears from 
the limited evidence available that the pro- 
gram is effectively meeting its purpose. Serv- 
ices which seem most effective are concerned 
with articulation, guidance, curriculum de- 
velopment, and in-service improvement of 
teachers. Some services, such as curricular 
research, should, by added emphasis, be made 
more valuable to the program. Co-ordinators 
should develop more objective means of evalu- 
ating their programs. 


N summary, it may be of value to 

indicate some of the more important 
conditions which may lead to effective 
curriculum co-ordination. It is desira- 
ble that the program be initiated as a 
result of a real desire on the part of 
teachers and administrators for its serv- 
ices, this desire co-ordinated through 
the county superintendent. The person 
selected for the position has the best 
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possibilities of success if he has the 
ability to command professional respect 
and confidence, a thorough understand- 
ing of the problems of principals and 
teachers (through both experience and 
education), sincerity, and a greater de- 
sire to render service than to make pro- 
fessional advancement. 


He must be a good organizer, without 
inflicting his ideas on others, and with 
ability to be a professional consultant. 
His operating philosophy should be in 
terms of opening and planning channels 
through which those concerned with 
problems can seek solutions to them. 
He should be content with evolutionary 
progress, and be able to stimulate in 
others a desire for such progress. He 
may best start his activities by a single 
service or two which he is able to render 
with ability, and the value of which will 
be self-evident to the schools he serves. 
Respect aroused in connection with 
these limited services will lead to a natu- 
ral increase of the program. 


This study has shown that the task 
of the curriculum co-ordinator is far 
greater than that of writing courses of 
study or preparing units of work, and 
carries significant implications for the 
position of the co-ordinator in the ad- 
ministrative organization of the county 
schools office. Of much importance in 
providing leadership to the educational 
programs of the county schools is the 
training and experience of the co-ordi- 
nator. Of equal importance, however, is 
his attitude, understanding, and indus- 
try. He must work co-operatively, de- 
pending upon the modification of view- 
points as a means of progress. He must 
be in a position administratively to be 
able to co-ordinate supervision and to 
relate it to the evolving program. He 
must be in a position to guide the teacher 
in determining when and what kind of 
help she needs in modifying her pro- 
gram to become an integral part of the 
framework which the group has de- 


signed. The co-ordinator is obliged to 
furnish the desired assistance. He must 
also have the opportunity to bring the 
findings of his and others’ research to 
bear on revisions of the curriculum. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


1. That the State Department of Education 
give more guidance and service to county 
secondary-curriculum programs, particu- 
larly in smaller counties and in counties 
with developing programs, by acting as 
a formal clearinghouse for information 
of value to co-ordinators, such as pro- 
cedures, curricular research, and ob- 
jectives. 

2. That counties, where this has not already 
been done, make their programs more 
effective by defining their objectives and 
services more adequately and by publi- 
cizing these to principals and teachers. 

3. That county superintendents who have 
not already done so define duties of the 
members of their staff more effectively 
so that the co-ordinator may better 
understand his relationship to the activi- 
ties of others. 


4. That more emphasis be given to local 
curricular research. 


5. That a review be made, in such counties 
as may be concerned, of the trend toward 
giving the co-ordinator non-curricular 
administrative duties. 


6. That teachers be given more encourage- 
ment and guidance in curricular experi- 
mentation. 

7. That more emphasis be given to work- 
shop procedures as related to real prob- 
lems presented by teachers and to plan- 
ning committees involving broader as- 
pects of education than pure subject- 
matter. 


8. That, in counties where high schools 
have been resistive to services of the co- 
ordinator, one or two services be de- 
veloped of such merit that they will be 
desired by such schools. 


9. That more attention and effort be de- 
voted by county schools to: 

(1) Development and maintenance of 
curriculum laboratories. 

(2) Arrangement of interschool visits. 

(3) Surveys of pupil needs. 

(4) Development and operation of cur- 
riculum workshops both during the 
school year and during the summer 
sessions. 














Reviewed by WYNN FREDERICKS* 


The Role of Modern Dance in Selected 
Women’s and Coeducational Colleges and 
Universities by Lois Elizabeth Ellfeldt. An 
unpublished doctoral dissertation at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, 1946. 


eee ELLFELDT bases her study on 
the assumptions that (1) the dance 
has had and contigues to have social 
value; (2) modern dance, as a creative 
art, has educational value ;and (3) many 
dance classes offer an opportunity for 
extended creative activity to college stu- 
dents. 

She traces the development of the 
dance from its early forms in prehis- 
toric periods and shows its place in the 
various social orders as the changing 
cultural patterns of developing civiliza- 
tions affected it. Her definition of mod- 
ern dance assumes movement to be of 
primary importance as the means of 
communicating ideas which would make 
it the direct heir of the dances of primi- 
tive people who danced for a specific 
purpose. 

As its earliest exponent, Isadora 
Duncan did for the dance what Cezanne, 
Debussy, William James, Pavlov, and 
John Dewey were doing for their re- 
spective fields at the turn of the century 
—namely, making it functional. 

Based on replies to questionnaires 
sent to 382 selected women’s colleges 
and coeducational institutions with en- 
rollments of more than 500 students, 
certain facts were obtained relating to 





* Dr. Wynn Fredericks, of the University of 
Southern California, was formerly State Di- 
rector of Physical Education, Pennsylvania. 
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the role of modern dance. At 76 per 
cent of the coeducational institutions 
and in all of the women’s colleges, dance 
classes are offered, with modern dance 
the most frequently listed. Generally, 
there is at least one instructor with pri- 
mary responsibility for dance classes 
which are usually taught in the physical- 
education department. (Modern dance 
generally was preceded by “natural” or 
“interpretive” dance prior to 1930.) 


Teachers of the dance at colleges and 
universities have had a variety of prep- 
aration, including dance classes during 
their own undergraduate years, work 
with professional dance groups, or 
training at special schools, such as Ben- 
nington. College teachers, as well as the 
professional dancers and critics who 
were questioned, felt the need for more 
adequately trained teachers to meet in- 
creasing student interest in modern 
dance. 

College administrators, professional ) 
dancers, and a jury of experts in the 
field of physical education were ques- 
tioned regarding the opinions of college 
teachers of the dance; and, in general, 
there was close agreement among all 
groups. It was felt that there was need 
to (1) evaluate the methods and ma- 
terials used in teaching; (2) give a va- 
riety of dance experiences; (3) adapt 
dance experiences to the life that the 
particular student group knows; (4) 
evaluate and clarify specific problems of 
the dance ; and (5) enlarge the personal 
dance experiences of teachers. 
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Leisure Time Education by Anna May 
Jones. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1946. 
Pp. 230. 


HIS book is a handbook of creative 

activities for all teachers and lead- 
ers who contribute in any way to the 
development of leisure-time activities 
among young people. The purpose of 
the book is to help teachers and leaders 
to guide youth in the selection, pursuit, 
and enjoyment of worthy leisure activi- 
ties. 

Anna May Jones’s book was written 
after many years of actual experience. 
Her interest in leisure-time education 
was first aroused in 1930 when she was 
working with boys and girls in the East 
side schools of New York. After serv- 
ing as Guidance Counselor in the New 
York Public Schools for fifteen years, 
she has had ample opportunity to ob- 
serve the results of studies and demon- 
strations conducted in the New York 
schools, many of which are included in 
the book. Leisure-time programs of a 
number of other schools throughout the 
United States are also used as examples 
to show how local problems have been 
solved. 

The outstanding virtue of the book is 
its practicability. It is of equal value to 
all teachers—whether they are in physi- 
cal education, English, history, shop, or 
home economics—to school adminis- 
trators, to community recreational lead- 
ers, and to leaders of young people’s 
organizations. 

The book is divided into seven sec- 
tions dealing with every aspect of 
leisure-time education and contains an 


excellent bibliography. References are 
given to material for the use of the 
leader or teacher and also for the boys 
and girls. 

The first section of the book offers 
means of stimulating student activity 
and discussion. A wide variety of 
sample outlines to be used for classroom 
discussion and activities are presented 
and are developed in detail under forty- 
four topics, which indicate the extent 
of a well-planned program. Each out- 
line and topic is arranged according to 
aim, discussion, and activity—followed 
by an appropriate reference list. These 
outlines are readily adaptable to any 
situation. 

Another section offers means of re- 
lating school subjects to the students’ 
hobbies and interests. Valuable infor- 
mation is given on ways by which 
schools can cope with the problem of 
offering young people information about 
community opportunities, such as where 
to go, what to do, radio programs, movie 
programs, summer fun, and where to 
work on hobbies. 

For the guidance counselor or ad- 
viser, the sectfon on guidance is espe- 
cially helpful, for methods of selecting 
activities for individual cases are given. 

“Administering Leisure Time Edu- 
ation” gives an excellent summary of 
the values and the importance of leisure- 
time education in the school. This final 
chapter shows how to organize the 
observation, interviewing, and directing 
of students.—Gtoria A. JoHNSON, 
teacher of Physical Education, Berke- 
ley High School. 
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Guiding Youth in the Secondary School by 
Leslie L. Chisholm. New York: American 
Book Company, 1945. Pp. xii+434. 


ASS education and occupational 

complexity have made guidance 
in the secondary school not only popular 
but indispensable. Many of us can re- 
member the days of small schools, small 
classes, one-track curriculum, and first- 
hand experience with the communities’ 
vocational opportunities. That day of 
simplified living is gone for our children. 
They attend schools which number en- 
rollments in the thousands; they have 
several curricula from which to choose; 
and each curriculum plan offers many 
courses. 

Even worse than the complexity of 
the. school offerings is the bewildering 
maze of specialized occupations. Not 
only are these vocational opportunities 
specialized and bewildering, but the 
student lacks first-hand contact. He no 
longer goes to work with his father, nor 
does he have much chance to observe 
highly specialized occupations. Counsel- 
ing and guidance must take the student 
by the hand and lead him through this 
bewildering maze. 

Leslie L. Chisholm, with his rich 
background of experience, has given us 
a professional blueprint in Guiding 
Youth in the Secondary School so that 
we may better direct our students in the 
modern school and in society. Teachers, 
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counselors, and administrators will re- 
ceive practical help from sections of 
Dr. Chisholm’s book which deal with 
methods of learning about students, 
methods of learning about opportunities 
in the community, and the counseling 
process, designed to match youth and 
vocational, civic, and social opportuni- 
ties. Valuable suggestions are included 
for the counselor who wishes to estab- 
lish or revise a cumulative record sys- 
tem. The homeroom teacher, always 
at a loss to know how to improve her 
program, should read Chapter XVIII, 
“Guidance in Homerooms.” 

This book goes further than many 
treatises upon guidance and makes sug- 
gestions for post-high-school follow-up 
and for bringing parents into the guid- 
ance program. In this way, adminis- 
trators are finding a valuable means of 
improving their public relationships 
program through guidance activities. 

Through the entire book runs a unify- 
ing counsel that the central objective of 
guidance is self-guidance. “The good 
counselor is he who makes himself pro- 
gressively unnecessary.” 

An attractive, readable style adds to 
the usability of the book. It should be 
on the desk of all those responsible for 
guidance programs in high schools.— 
Emery Stoops, Coordinator of Re- 
search and Guidance, Los Angeles 
County Schools. 








Sketches 





Edited by LAWRENCE B. WHITE 


Functional Faculty Committees at 
Napa.— When the Napa Junior High 
School was organized in 1942, a new 
faculty was faced with the need for im- 
mediate consideration of a number of 
problems: determination of a philoso- 
phy, organization of the curriculum, 
decisions concerning many administra- 
tive and instructional policies, develop- 
ment of a unified and professional group 
of teachers. In order to solve these 
problems in a manner both democratic 
and practical, a number of faculty 
committees were organized which, with 
some minor changes, have continued to 
occupy a vital part in the planning and 
operation of the school program. 

The Health Committee, under the 
leadership of Mrs. Jean Peterson, a 
homemaking teacher, is composed of 
the school physician, nurse, principal, 
superintendent, counselor, custodian, 
Parent-Teacher Association representa- 
tive, science teacher, homemaking 
teacher, and physical-education teacher. 
This group maintains a continuous sur- 
vey of the health-instruction program 
of the school in order to provide for ade- 
quate co-ordination. The members plan 
a Health Week Program in which the 
entire school participates through post- 
ers, assemblies, and class work; make 
recommendations concerning the health- 
ful maintenance of the plant; and fea- 
ture a Health Education Night for the 
Parent-Teacher Association. 

Miss Helen Blume, an English 
teacher, is chairman of the Faculty 
Meeting Committee, which assumes 
responsibility for planning both the pro- 


fessional and social meetings through- 
out the year. Co-operative meetings 
are arranged with the four other junior 
high schools in the area. Attendance at 
all faculty meetings is voluntary. 

The Curriculum Committee is com- 
posed of the chairmen of all the de- 
partments in the school and is headed 
by Mrs. Eleanore Storm, chairman of 
the English Department. Objectives, 
courses of study, methods of teaching, 


- procedures for evaluation are continu- 


ally under scrutiny by this group, which 
recently completed the publication of a 
curriculum handbook. A comprehensive 
study of the instructional program of 
the tenth grade is now being made. 

The Director of Student Activities 
and Dean of Boys serves as the chair- 
man of a Student Activities Committee, 
which meets frequently to work out 
policies concerning assemblies, special 
events, student government, athletics, 
and school publications. Schedules for 
all activities of the year are prepared by 
this co-operating teacher-student group. 

The Policies Committee is composed 
of the dean of girls, dean of boys, at- 
tendance counselor, director of student 
activities, chairman of counselors (Mrs. 
Alta Schaaf, who is the committee chair- 
man), and a teacher elected by the 
faculty. It is the function of, this group 
to propose policies for discussion by 
the faculty. “This committee,” writes 
Principal Loren A. Critser, “is of tre- 
mendous value in assisting the admin- 
istration in determining and carrying 
out school policies as they relate to both 
students and teachers.” 
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Organization of a New Junior Col- 
lege—Pasadena.—John Muir Junior 
College, a four-year secondary school 
in Pasadena, was opened in September, 
1946. This new junior college is organ- 
ized by divisions rather than by depart- 
ments. The four divisions are: 

(1) Division of Applied Arts, which 
includes the traditional area of business, 
engineering, and technology. 

(2) Division of Fine Arts, compris- 
ing art and music. 

(3) Division of Humanities, includ- 
ing English, foreign languages, and 
social studies. 

(4) Division of Natural Sciences, 
which includes the life sciences, mathe- 
matics, physical education, and physical 
sciences. 

Each Division is administered by a 
Divisional Chairman, who gives half- 
time to teaching in the area and half- 
time to curriculum supervision. “This 
form of organization allows a somewhat 
easier integration of related subject 
matters than the departmental basis,” 
according to Dr. Archie M. Turrell, 
Principal. “For example, our Division 
of Humanities has established a ten- 
hour-per-week course, drawing mate- 
rials from both English and social 
studies. Teachers teaching this course 
have majors in both fields.” 

Dr. Turrell also reports that a course 
in Vocational Planning is to be insti- 
tuted in the second semester. Open only 
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to twelfth-grade students, the class will 
meet three times a week and will include 
a study of occupations and of the stu- 
dent’s own abilities and interests, as 
well as the application of these two in- 
vestigations in the area of individual 
vocational planning. 
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A Novel Technique in English In- 
struction at Dunsmuir.—“I am a firm 
believer in a strong English program,” 
reports Mr. John L. Glaese, District 
Superintendent of the Dunsmuir Joint 
Union High School,” and in order to 
make the faculty and students English 
conscious, particularly in vocabulary, 
the following scheme was adopted: 
every morning with our regular an- 
nouncements, we take up two or three 
new words, words that are commonly 
troublesome. At the beginning of third 
period, every teacher spends a few 
minutes on the words listed—their defi- 
nition, pronunciation, spelling, and 
proper usage. 

“It is contemplated that at the end of 
every grading period, competition in 
spelling and usage will be held between 
the four grades during one of our regu- 
lar assemblies. The judges will be se- 
lected from the faculty and students. 

“Our students feel that this practice 
is very helpful and, at the same time, 
stimulating. Perhaps our method may 
be of some help to other principals in 
strengthening their English program.” 


This Month in the Nation 
February 9 Negro History Week 
February 16-23 Brotherhood Week 
February 19-22 


Twenty-seventh Annual Meeting of the American 


Association of Junior Colleges, St. Louis, Missouri 
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Herman A. Sprnpt, Admissions Director, 
University of California. 

Frank W. Tuomas, President, State Col- 
lege, Fresno. 


C. C. TrittrncHam, County Superintendent 
of Schools, Los Angeles. 


Fiaup C. Wooron, Associate Professor of 
Education, University of California, Los 
Angeles. 
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JUNIOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


@ THREE BOOKS for junior high schools seeking a 
three-year course in geography, history, and civics. 


x *k * 


Brigham & McFarlane: How the World Lives and 
Works—With Global Geography (1944) . . . $2.20 


Probably the greatest single factor in holding the peoples of the world 
together is the production and exchange of goods—especially food and 
clothing for all kinds of raw materials and manufactured products. No doubt 
the trade routes of the world will change markedly, and political boundaries 
will be altered. Pending the publication of geographies presenting new 
trade and political maps, this popular text will serve well. 


Wilson & Lamb: American History (1947) . . . $2.40 


A new dramatic “internationalized” book, rich in narration and biography. 
Designed to make our development clear and attractive, especially in our 
relations with other nations and our increased responsibilities in world affairs. 
A fascinating treatment in eight units: Men From Europe Find a New Hemi- 
sphere, Colonists in the Americas Form New Nations, The United Stafes Be- 
comes More Democratic, Our Nation Becomes Stronger Than Sections, Taking 
Stock on Our One-Hundredth Birthday, Our Nation Becomes a Wealthy Giant, 
Our Nation Becomes a World Power, The United States Today. 


Capen: Being a Citizen (1947) . . . « «© « « $2.40 


This book, prepared in the classroom for American children by one of 
America’s most successful textbook writers, presents elementary civics— 
geographical, social, political, industrial, economic, vocational, ethical. In 
each inter-related area, children are led to understand and appreciate per- 
sonal fitness and social responsibility in their several groups from the family 
through to the nation and the world. The book is organized in seven units: 
This Land We Live In, Social Living in the United States, Group Control, Living 
in the Machine Age, Group Support, Vocations—Occupations—Qualifica- 
tions, Challenge to Youth. These seven units are broken down into twenty-four 
specific chapters, from “The United States of America” and “Life in Com- 
— America” to ‘Youth Looks to the Future’ and “The Future Looks to 

outh.” 


While these three books follow the customary order, their gradation permits 
their use in any order desired. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


121 SECOND STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 5 








